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EDITORS’ PREFACE. 


The premature death of Benjamin Powell in June, 1905, sev- 
eral days before the Commencement at which he would have 
received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from Cornell Uni- 
versity, made it impossible for him to superintend the publica- 
tion of his Doctor’s Thesis. The task, therefore, of reading 
and correcting the proof has devolved entirely on the Editors of 
the Cornell Studies. 

They have been greatly aided in this task by Dr. L. L. 
Forman, of Cornell University. It is hoped that the result is 
such as would meet with the approval of Dr. Powell. 
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PREFACE. 


In this treatment of Erichthonius and the Three Daughters of 
Cecrops but little is required by way of introduction. I think 
the body of the work may speak for itself. Even a short sketch 
of the work done by me in the study of religion, myth, and ritual 
would be of little practical value to my readers. My plan has 
been to study the sources for this particular myth as fully as 
possible, and to adapt to my use the information thus gained 
from the classical writers. It seemed to me wise to treat the 
subject broadly, rather than to hew to one hard and fast line and 
try to make everything conform to a preconceived view. So 
many changes and influences come into the history of a myth 
that a great deal of allowance has to be made for peculiar features 
which do not belong to it originally. 

I have tried to arrive at the truth and to present it, although 
at one time I may adopt a suggestion from one author and at 
another time discover the truth in an author whose ideas are 
opposed to those of the first. However for a complete survey, 
one must take many points into consideration, the etymology of 
names, whether the divine personage in question was a personifi- 
cation of some natural phenomenon, or a beast, bird, reptile or 
insect, a totem, a spirit of the crops, or an historical personage. 
This I have endeavored to do and my results are hereinafter set 
down. The writers whose works are used in my text are carefully 
credited with each reference. The work of Miss J. E. Harrison, 
who has discussed this myth more than any other writer, has 
been especially helpful. The literary sources are put in a 
body at the end. | 

The myth, which must be one of the most ancient at Athens, 
was not written down until somewhat late in her history, so that 
the classical evidence, although appearing somewhat bulky, is 
not always satisfactory and is often but a repetition of some 
previous account. I have begun the discussion with the different 
classical accounts of the myth and have then passed on to an 
attempted explanation of its meaning and that of the ritual con- 
nected with it. As will be seen, anthropology has entered largely 
into the discussion throughout. 


ERICHTHONIUS AND THE THREE DAUGHTERS OF 
CECROPS. 


Antigonus Carystius (Historiae Mirabiles, xii)' quotes Amele- 
sagoras, the Athenian, who is telling the reason why no crow 
flies over the Acropolis, and why no one could say that he had 
ever seen one. He gives a mythological cause. ‘‘ The goddess 
Athena was given as a wife to Hephaestus, but when she had 
lain down with him, she disappeared and Hephaestus, falling to 
the ground, spent his seed. The earth afterwards gave birth to 
Erichthonius, whom Athena nourished and shut up in a chest. 
This chest she gave into the keeping of the daughters of Cecrops, 
Agraulus, Pandrosus and Herse and enjoined upon them not to 
open the chest until she returned. She then went away to 
Pellene* to bring a mass of rock, that she might fortify the 
Acropolis. Two of the daughters of Cecrops, Agraulus and 
Pandrosus, opened the chest and saw two serpents coiled about 
Erichthonius. It is said that a crow met Athena as she was 
returning with her load and told her that Erichthonius was ex- 
posed. When the goddess heard this, she threw down the mass 
of rock, which is now Mount Lycabettus, and hurried to the 
Acropolis. On account of this evil message, she told the crow 
that it would be unlawful for it to approach the Acropolis.”’ 

Euripides in the Ion (1. 23)? refers to the story and writes that 
Athena placed two serpents as guards over Erichthonius. She 
then gave him to the Aglauridian maidens (mapOévos 'AyAavpior) 
to keep. Again in the Ion (1. 272 ffil.)’, he refers to the fate of 
the maidens. They broke the command of the goddess and at 
their death stained the rocks with blood (2. e., threw themselves 
over the edge of the Acropolis). 


*Mommsen (Feste der Stadt Athen, p. 498. N.) thinks this was the 
Thracian Pallene. 
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Apollodorus tells the story in detail (iii, 14, 6)*: ‘‘ Some say 
that Erichthonius was the son of Hephaestus and Atthis, the 
daughter of Cranaus, but others say of Hephaestus and Athena, 
as follows: Athena visited Hephaestus to see about the prepara- 
tion of her armor. He, being deserted by Aphrodite, was over- 
come with desire of Athena and tried to assault her, but she, 
being a virgin, did not permit it. He spent his seed on the 
thigh of the goddess and she, having wiped it off with a piece of 
wool, threw it on the ground, whence Erichthonius was born. 
Athena brought up Erichthonius without the knowledge of the 
other gods, wishing to make himimmortal. She put himina 
chest and gave it to Pandrosus, the daughter of Cecrops, telling 
her not to openit. The sisters of Pandrosus, however, opened it 
through curiosity and saw the infant enfolded by a snake. Some 
say they were caught by the snake, and some say they went mad 
on account of the rage of Athena, and threw themselves down 
from the Acropolis. Erichthonius was brought up in the sanct- 
uary of the goddess and afterwards dethroned Amphictyon, and 
ruled as king at Athens. On the Acropolis he set up a wooden 
image of Athena; he instituted the festival of the Panathenaea 
and married the nymph Praxithea; by her he had a son 
Pandion.”’ 

The scholiast on the Iliad, B 547°, tells this story, in part 
word for word as Apollodorus does; he derives the name of 
Erichthonius from épiov, the wool used by Athena, and from x@ov, 
the earth from which the child was born. 

Ovid refers to the myth (Metamorphoses, ii, 552 ffl.)*® and 
speaks of Erichthonius as created without a mother. He was 
shut up in a chest and this was given to the three maidens 
to keep unopened. Pandrosus and Herse obeyed, but Aglaurus 
opened the box and saw the child and snake inside. Again in 
the second book of the Metamorphoses (1. 749)’, Ovid says that 
Aglaurus disclosed the secret. 

Hyginus in his Fabulae (166)° tells the story, saying that 
Vulcan had made golden chairs of adamant* for Jupiter and 


®*Solia aurea ex adamante. 
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the other gods. When Juno sat down, she was unable to rise. 
Vulcan was sent for to loose his mother, but he denied that 
he had any mother, being angry because he had been thrown 
out of heaven. Bacchus, however, made him drunk and 
brought him into the council of the gods, where he loosed Juno 
and was given by Jupiter the right to ask for whatever he wished 
asa reward. Neptune was angry at Minerva and incited Vulcan 
to demand her in marriage. Vulcan did so and his request was 
granted, but Minerva repulsed the god and Erichthonius was 
born from the earth in accordance with the usual story. He was 
of the form of a serpent in the lower part of his body. His name 
came from épss, ‘‘strife’’, and x@av, ‘‘earth’’. Minerva nurtured 
him secretly and gave him in a chest to Aglaurus, Pandrosus, and 
Herse, so that they might guard him. When the maidens opened 
the chest, a crow made it known to Minerva, and the maidens, 
seized with madness, threw themselves into the sea. 

In his Astronomica (ii, 13)°, Hyginus* tells the myth in 
connection with his account of the constellation, Heniochus, the 
Charioteer, or in Latin, Auriga. Hyginus says that Eratos- 
thenes, the Alexandrian scientist, calls this constellation ‘‘ Erich- 
thonius’’, ‘‘ because Jupiter, when he saw that Erichthonius was 
the first man to yoke horses four abreast admired his ingenuity, 
since he was doing just as Sol did, who first employed guadrigae 
among the gods. Besides guadrigae, KErichthonius introduced 
also sacrifices to Athena and built a temple on the Athenian 
acropolis.’’ 

In the story of Erichthonius’ birth, Hyginus, quoting 
Euripides as an authority, merely notes that Vulcan was carried 
away by Minerva’s beauty and asked for her favors. He was 
refused and then tried to assault her, with the before-mentioned 
result. Minerva covered the seed with dust and Erichthonius 


@ Schanz declares that it can be proved that the Fabulae and the Poetica 
Astronomica were written by one and the same Hyginus (see his Geschichte 
d. rom. Literatur? in I. Muller’s Handbuch, viii, 2, 331.) Some later au- 
thorities refer the Fabulae and Astronomica to different authors. 
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was born (Hyginus gives his etymology), concealed in the 
chest, and given to the daughters of Erechtheus (sic). ‘‘ They, 
out of curiosity, opened the box and saw a snake, became mad, 
and threw themselves down from the citadel at Athens. The 
snake fled to the shield of Minerva and was brought up by her. 
Some say that Erichthonius had limbs like a snake. He, while 
a youth, instituted the Panathenaic games and he himself raced 
in the quadriga, for all of which he was placed among the stars.’’ 

Pausanias writes (i, 18, 2)” that Athena put Erichthonius in 
a box and gave him to the three sisters, telling them not to pry 
into the box. Pandrosus obeyed, but the other two opened it, 
went mad and threw themselves down from the Acropolis where 
it was precipitous. 

Tertullian in commenting on Vergil, writes (De Spectaculis, 
9)" that Erichthonius, born of lust, was not a snake, but was the 
devil himself. 

Philostratus (Apoll. Epist. vii, 24)" mentions the fact that 
Athena, the goddess of the Athenians, at one time gave birth to 
a serpent. He does not mention Erichthonius by name, nor the 
three sisters. 

Lactantius tells the story (Divin. Instit. i, 17)" just as 
Hyginus does in his Fables, with this variant only, which 
Apollodorus also implies, namely, that Vulcan made arms for the 
gods and so was granted a wish by Jupiter. lLactantius, continu- 
ing the story, writes that Minerva shut the child up in a box 
with a snake. He holds up the morals of the pagan divinities to 
ridicule and in his Epitome (9, 2)” he again mentions Erich- 
thonius as springing like a fungus out of the earth. 

Probus, Servius, and Philargyrius, commenting on Vergil 
(Georg. iii, 113)”, write that Erichthonius was a child of Electra 
and Jupiter, but in their time that was not mentioned. He 
was said to be a son of Vulcan and the Earth. The story of 
Vulcan and Minerva is told and the etymology of Hyginus is 
given. Then Servius says, ‘‘moreover, he is said to be the 
first who employed guadrigae, so that he might the more 
properly conceal his snake-feet.’’ 
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Augustine writes (De civ. dei, xviii, 12)" that Erichthonius 
was the child of Vulcan and Minerva, but because the ancients 
wished Minerva to retain her virginity, the story of the struggle 
with Vulcan was told and the birth of Erichthonius was said to 
be from the earth, the name coming from ‘“‘strife’’ and ‘‘earth’’. 
He furthermore adds that Vulcan and Minerva had a temple in 
common at Athens, where there was exposed to view a boy en- 
circled by a snake. Since he was in this temple, common to 
Minerva and Vulcan (Paus. i. 14, 6)", and since his parents 
were unknown, the child was said to be the son of these two 
divinities. Augustine concludes, ‘‘the former myth tells the 
origin of his name better than this latter account.’’ 

Lactantius Placidus, the scholiast, in his Nar. Fab. (ii, 12)” 
records that at Athens the maidens carried color materials 
(pigmenta)* in baskets in a sacred rite in honor of Minerva. 
Among these, distinguished by her striking appearance, Herse, 
the daughter of Cecrops, was seen by Mercury. Accordingly he 
approached her sister, Aglaurus, and begged her to bring him 
to Herse. But Aglaurus demanded gold for her service and 
Minerva was greatly offended at her avarice, on account of which 
she had also opened the little box entrusted to the care of her 
sisters and, moreover, had done this against the express command 
of the goddess. So Minerva, having tortured her, turned her 
intoarock. Placidus is evidently mixing narratives and is either 
writing from memory or from a distorted version of the original 
story of the chest and the fall from the rock of the Acropolis. 

Fulgentius in his Mythologiae (ii, 14)” says that Jupiter 
granted a wish to Vulcan in return for services rendered in 
making thunderbolts. He gives the account of the struggle 
with Minerva. Erichthonius was born and, with a snake as 
guardian, was put in a box and given to Aglaurus and Pandora 
(sic). Erichthonius first invented the chariot. 


*]I have given reasons later why it seems better to emend this ‘“‘ pig- 
menta’’ to ‘‘ figmenta.”’ 
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The Scholia Bernensia on Vergil’s Georgics (iii, 113)” record 
that Gaudentius said that the boy, conceived in lust, was born 
with lower limbs like a snake and that he employed a chariot in 
order to conceal the hideousness of his body. 

The Etymologicum Magnum tells us that Erechtheus was also 
called Erichthonius (s. v. “EpexOevs)". The story runs that 
Hephaestus was called in to assist Zeus at the birth of Athena, 
by splitting his head with an axe. Athena sprang forth and 
Hephaestus pursued her, but was repulsed by the goddess. The 
etymology of the snake-limbed Erichthonius is given as Apollo- 
dorus gives it, that is from épwv, the wool used by Athena in 
cleansing herself, and from y@wv, earth. 

The scholiast on Plato’s Timaeus (426)” and also the account 
given in the Mythographi Graeci (ed. Westermann, pp. 359— 
360)” follow the Etymologicum Magnum. Eudocia, the Byzan- 
tine writer, in her Violarium, gives the story in three different 
places, all of which agree in substance, namely, I° (p. 7)* con- 
cerning Athena; CCCL, (p. 151)”, where it is told of the birth 
of Erechtheus ; and CCCLV, (p. 159)", where it is connected 
with Erichthonius as usual. 

A summary shows the story as follows: Hephaestus, for some 
reason (as a reward from Zeus or simply carried away by her 
beauty), attempts a union with Athena, the maiden-goddess. In 
a struggle he is repulsed, loses his seed, and as a result, Erich- 
thonius is born from the earth, without a mother. A variant 
story is indicated when Apollodorus (ili, 14, 16) records that he 
was said by some to be the son of Atthis, Cranaus’ daughter’, 
and of Hephaestus, and Servius recalls that he was once regarded 
as the son of Electra and Jupiter. 

Erichthonius was in the shape of a man-child, according to 
Amelesagoras, Euripides, Apollodorus, Ovid, Pausanias, Lactan- 
tius, Augustine, and Fulgentius; but according to Hyginus, 
Servius, the Scholia Bernensia, the Etymologicum Magnum, and 


* Miss Harrison (Mythology and Monuments, p. xxvi) makes the mistake 
of saying, ‘‘ son of Atthis and Cranaus,’’ 
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Eudocia, he was half man and half serpent. Philostratus and 
Tertullian seem to imply that he was all serpent. 

Erichthonius is protected by Athena secretly, concealed ina 
box, and given into the charge of the three daughters of Cecrops, 
Aglaurus, Pandrosus, and Herse, who break their trust and open 
the box against the orders of Athena. 

Euripides and Hyginus state that all the sisters were blame- 
worthy. Amelesagoras, Fulgentius (?), and Athenagoras (Legat. 
pro Christ. i)” say that Aglaurus and Pandrosus were guilty ; 
Apollodorus and Pausanias say Aglaurus and Herse, and Ovid 
says Aglaurus alone was guilty. Aglaurus is implicated in all 
cases and so may be regarded as the guilty one, while Pandrosus 
is innocent. | 

Amelesagoras and Euripides speak of two snakes, and a vase in 
the British Museum (Cat. E 418; Roscher, Lex., vol. i, p. 1307) 
shows two (see Fig. 8). Ovid, Apollodorus, Hyginus (Astr.) 
Lactantius, Augustine and Fulgentius, also a vase by Brygus 
(Robert, Bild und Lied, p. 88) know of only one snake (see 
Fig. 9). 

Euripides, Apollodorus, Pausanias, and Hyginus say that the 
girls went mad and threw themselves from the Acropolis, but 
Apollodorus also gives another version, according to which they 
were said to have been killed by the snake. 

Erichthonius grew up, became ruler of Athens, had a son 
Pandion, invented guadrigae (Vergil, Georg. iii, 113), instituted 
games in honor of Athena, and built a temple for her. He was 
finally placed among the stars as the constellation Auriga. 

The history of the three sisters is short. It will be necessary 
to study briefly the history of each sister separately. The evi- 
dence may be found also in Roscher’s Ausftihrliches Lexicon in 
the articles, Aglaurus by Roscher, Pandrosus by H. Lewy, and 
Herse by Seeliger. Aglaurus is treated by Toepffer also in the 
Pauly-Wissowa Real-Encyclopadie. 

Aglaurus, Pandrosus, and Herse were the daughters of Cecrops 
and Aglaurus. Cecrops was said to be an early king of Athens. 
he was an emigrant from Egypt or Phoenicia and his wife 
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Aglaurus was the daughter of Actaeus, first king of Athens. 
Besides the three daughters, they had one son, Erysichthon 
(Apollodorus iii, 14, 2%; Pausaniasi, 2,6”; Euripides, Ion 492)”. 

The daughter Aglaurus is called by Suidas (s. v. Bow. ypapyp. )** 
the daughter of Actaeon, as are also Pandrosus and Herse. In 
this account there is a probable confusion with the mother 
Aglaurus, who was the daughter of Actaeus. Aglaurus was be- 
toved of Ares and had by hima daughter Alcippe ; this daughter 
was violated by Halirrothius, the son of Poseidon, and, in conse- 
quence, he was killed by Ares. Aglaurus seems to have been 
blameworthy in opening the chest and was either killed by the 
snake or threw herself from the Acropolis. 

According to the story told by Ovid (Metamorph. ii, 710-835)’, 
Hermes fell in love with Herse at the Panathenaic festival (ac- 
cording to Ptolemaeus in Schol. Il. A 334" Pandrosus is the 
bride of Hermes), and asked Aglaurus to further his suit with 
her sister. Athena, however, remembering Aglaurus’s former 
disobedience, filled her with envy of Herse and Aglaurus refused 
to permit Hermes to visit Herse; she was, in consequence, 
turned into a stone. lLactantius Placidus also refers to this 
version. 

Pandrosus was the sister of Aglaurus and Herse, or, according 
to Scamon (Suidas, Bowe. ypayp.)”, sister of Phoenice and 
daughter of Actaeon. Pandrosus, if we follow the common story, 
alone obeyed the command of Athena. She appears as the 
mother of Ceryx by Hermes (Pollux, viii, 103%; Schol. II. 
A 334"; Schol. Aeschines, i, 20)"; according to others Aglau- 
rus was the mother of Ceryx (Pausanias, i, 38, 3)®. This 
Ceryx was the tribe father of the family of the Ceryces in the 
Eleusinian service; by Hesychius”, Suidas, and Harpocration 
(s. v. xjpuxes)™ he is merely said to be the son of Hermes; no 
mother is mentioned. 

Herse, the third sister, was the beloved of Hermes (Apollod., 
iii, 14, 3%; Ovid ii, 710-835’; Lact. Plac., Fab., ii, 12)", and by 
him she bore Cephalus. According to the Regilla inscription 
(C. I. G. 6280)”, Ceryx was the son of Hermes and Herse. 
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Ceryx is thus seen to be assigned as a son to each of the three 
sisters in turn. This is to be explained (Toepffer, Attische 
Genealogie, p. 83°; Gruppe, Griech, Myth. p. 52) by the fact 
that later, when Athens and Eleusis had formed a close political 
union, there came to be an identification or parallelization of the 
three daughters of Cecrops with the Charites or Horae, Auxo, 
Thallo, and Carpo, who were closely associated with Hermes at 
Eleusis (C. I. A. i, 5; also s. v. Aglaurus, Pauly-Wissowa). 
Other relationship with Attica is shown by the fact that Cephalus 
was said to be the son of Hermes and Herse, and the Cephalids of 
Thoricus were related to the Ceryces of Eleusis (Gruppe, 
Griechische Mythologie, p. 51).° 

This connection is mentioned later in the discussion of the 
origin of Herse and was noticed hy C. Robert (De Gratiis Atticis 
in Comment. Mommsen, p. 143 ffl.). 

These triads of Aglaurides and Charites or Horae are possibly 
related also to the four Ionian nymphs (‘Iwvides vingat), mentioned 
by Pausanias (vi, 22, 7)“ and Strabo (viii, 356)%. Pausanias 
records that there was a sanctuary of these nymphs near a spring 
at Heraclea, a village not far from Olympia. Their names were 
Calliphaea, Synallaxis, Pegaea, and Iasis. Persons who bathed 
in this spring were cured of bodily pains. Pausanias adds that 
the nymphs were called Ionian from Ion of Gargettus, who emi- 
grated hither from Athens. This then would establish a close 
relationship between the Aglaurid maidens of Euripides’s Ion, 
who danced on the northern slope of the Acropolis, and the 
nymphs, the nurses of Epimenides Buzyges (Toepffer, Att. Gen., 


* Toepffer, Attische Geneal., p. 83, N. ‘‘ Bedenkt man, wie nahe Chariten, 
Nymphen und Thauschwestern einander stehen, so liegt die Vermuthung 
nahe, dass die Kekropstochter in Athen an Stelle der in Eleusis mit Hermes 
verbundenen Chariten (C. I. A. i, 5) getreten sind. Daher ist man sich auch 
nicht klar, welche der Schwestern die Stammmutter des Kerykenge- 
echlechtes ist.”’ 

b1. c.—‘‘die genannten Keryken, bereits, wie spater, in einem genealo- 
gischen Verhaltnis zu den Kephaliden von Thorikos stehend, das deshalb 
im Hymnos (to Demeter) von allen attischen Orten allein genannt wird.”’ 
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p. 144), of that same region, who are depicted in a dance with 
Pan on many reliefs found in his cave close to the north-west 
corner of the citadel (Furtwangler, Athen. Mitth., iii, 200). 

As has been set forth by Mr. Farnell’, the rivalry of Poseidon 
and Athena in Attica for the possession of the land, and many 
similar theomachies contain an historical fact, an actual conflict of 
worships. Athena was the older divinity in Attica’ and, accord- 
ing to Mr. Farnell, Poseidon was the great god of the Ionians; 
the strife and reconciliation on the Acropolis being ‘‘ the religious 
counterpart of the old Attic and Ionic elements of the popula- 
tion.’’ 

There is evidence to show that Poseidon was not an Aryan 
divinity originally. His name has been a stumbling block to the 
comparative philologists and to form an idea of the many etymol- 
ogies it is only necessary to glance at the various conjectures 
given in the Pape-Benseler Worterbuch under his name. More- 
over, oftentimes Poseidon’s material shape is not in keeping with 
the general anthropomorphic characteristics of the pantheon of 
Achaean divinities. 

One of the latest etymologies to appear is that of Robert 
Brown’; he gives the derivation of the name of Poseidon as fol- 
lows: There was an Itanos in Crete; i-Tan is ‘‘ the island of 
Tan.’’ ‘Tan on coins is a person with a fish-tail, carrying a tri- 
dent like Neptune; the same figure is seen on the coins of 
Ashgqelén. From the two forms Itanos and Iténos, we get first 
Idors *Iravos = Toooddv, Mooveddv and then [ors *Irwvos = Tocedar, 
z. e., ‘Lord of the isle of Tan’ (Crete). 


® Cults of the Greek States, vol. i, p. 270. 


bMiss Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, p. 303: 
“‘ At first the maiden of the elder stratum, she has to contend for supremacy 
with a god of that stratum, Poseidon. Poseidon, the late Mr. R. A. Neil 
has shown (The Knights of Aristophanes, p. 83), was the god of the ancient 
aristocracy of Athens, an aristocracy based, as they claimed descent from 
Poseidon, on patriarchal conditions.’’ 


¢ Semitic Influence in Greek Mythology, p. 127. 
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In the competition Athena produced the olive, and Poseidon, 
the war-horse,* known in Acadian as ansu-kurra, ‘‘the animal 
from the East.’’ This war-horse, which also appears as a sea- 
horse,” gives to Poseidon many epithets, such, for example, as 
Hippius*, Hippagetes“, Hippocurius*, and Hippomedon®*. Mr. 
Brown leaps to a conclusion in combatting the theory that the 
gods are personifications of natural forces, and says’, quite on his 
own authority, that this competition ‘‘is no contest between the 
Dawn (Athene) and the Sea (Poseidon), but marks a time when 
King Porphyrion (The Purple-Man, the Phoenician) ruled at 
Athens and had his goddess Aphrodite Ourania (Aschtharth 
Melekhet-Hasch4maim = Astarte, Queen of Heaven) and also 
Poseidon’.”’ 

Poseidon is seen in his oriental aspect in other parts of Greece, 
There was a myth concerning Demeter-Erinnys in Arcadia 
(Paus. viii, 25)“, in which Poseidon as a horse followed Demeter 
as a mare and begat Arion, a horse. Mannhardt® attempted an 
explanation of this myth, making Poseidon represent the wind 
rushing over the corn-fields, typified by Demeter, and fructifying 
them. But we must consider that Poseidon is not the god of 
wind. Andrew Lang criticises Mannhardt’, but attempts no 


4 Miss Harrison (Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens, p. 441) 
gives an illustration from a vase from Kertsch, now in the Hermitage 
Museum (see Fig. 1), where the competition is the subject. She writes 
‘*The serpent in this composition is usually supposed to belong to Athene 
and to be attacking Poseidon ; I believe him to be the symbol of Poseidon’s 
spring.’’ This seems improbable, for in the illustration the horse is plainly 
seen. See also Vergil, Aeneid, i, 444*’, where the horse is given as a sign of 
a Phoenician settlement at Carthage. 


>For the simile of likening curling waves to horses, see Shakespeare, 
Othello, ii, 1, 13, ‘‘The wind-shaked surge, with high and monstrous 
mane.’’ Also the painting in the ‘“‘ Art of Walter Crane,’’ by P. G. Konody. 


¢ Semitic Influence in Greek Mythology, p. Iot. 
4 Pausanias, i, 14, 7%. 

¢ Mythologische Forschungen, p. 265. 

‘Modern Mythology, p. 51. 
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explanation of his own. According to Robert Brown,* the 
Poseidon represented in this myth was the fish-tailed Euphratean 
fla, Lord of the Deep (which includes the sea), and Demeter- 
Erinnys was the earth-goddess, Davkina (‘ Lady of the Earth ’). 
Such an unanthropomorphic myth is plainly oriental. How this 
one penetrated to Arcadia, we cannot say. 

There seems to be ground, therefore, for supposing that 
Poseidon in some of his aspects, at least, was originally an eastern 
or Semitic divinity. 

Miss Harrison takes a different view’ about the strife of 
Athena and Poseidon and thinks that ‘‘ Poseidon had been in all 
probability established in Athens long before Athena came’,’’ 
basing her conclusion on the passage in Isocrates (Panath. 193)” 
which records that Eumolpus, in disputing the rule of Athens 
with Erechtheus, claimed that Poseidon had possessed it before 
Athena. Miss Harrison, however, has since changed her view 
and now thinks that Athena was there first.“ 

Miss Harrison (1. c.) ventures the assertion that one of the 
names of Poseidon was Erechtheus. Mr. Farnell thinks® that 
‘* Krechtheus was a figure that personified the ancient birth and 
growth of the state, and his cult was the heart of the city’s life.’’ 
He furthermore adds, ‘‘ The fair interpretation of all the evidence 
is that she (Athena) was there very long before Poseidon came. 
Nor is there any evidence that Poseidon was called ‘Epexevs in 
his own right or anywhere else except at Athens, for the men- 
tion in Homer of a King Erichthonius, son of Dardanos, ‘richest 
of mortal men, who owned mares that Boreas loved’ (Il. Y, 


@ Semitic Influence in Greek Mythology, p. 48. 
> Mythology and Monuments, p. lix. 


¢On p. xxv of Mythology and Monuments, Miss Harrison writes that a 
crooked olive on the Acropolis and a salt-spring were enough to start the 
myth. The cause seems to me to reach a little further. These two objects 
merely made the story local on the Acropolis. 

4 Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, p. 303. Quoted on p. ro. 


¢ Cults of the Greek States, vol. i, p. 270 and Note a. 
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222) is too doubtful to be called evidence. If Erechtheus was 
the old agricultural god or hero of Attica, who afterwards lent 
his name to Poseidon, we can understand why he should be 
buried, as Dionysos and Adonis and other divinities of vegetation 
were ; but why should he be buried if he were Poseidon ?”’ 

There can be no doubt that Poseidon took the name of 
Erechtheus for himself at some period, and this is a thread of 
evidence showing that the two divinities were considered identi- 
cal. The evidence found in Hesychius (s. v. "Epexdevs)", in Ly- 
cophron (158, 431)", in Apollodorus (iii, 15, 1)” and in 
inscriptions (C. I. A., i, 387"; iii, 276", 805) shows this. 

As one entered the Erechtheum there was an altar for sacrifices 
to both Poseidon and Erechtheus. ‘The Boutadae, an agricult- 
ural clan at Athens, who had charge of the worship of Erech- 
theus, became priests of Poseidon-Erechtheus (Paus. i, 26, 
5)". Erechtheus is a form of Erichthonius and so in a way is 
the child of Athena. Apollodorus (iii, 15, 1)" writes that Butes 
was the first priest of Athena and Poseidon-Erichthonius. We 
know from Aeschines (Parapres., 147)" that the priestess of 
Athena Polias was chosen from the tribe of Eteoboutadae. I 
cannot enter into the argument here, but it will serve merely to 
suggest that the mythological relation between Athena and 
Erichthonius is shown in the junction of the worships of Poseidon 
and Athena in the Erechtheum on the Acropolis (Paus., i, 26, 
6-7)", and also at Colonnus, where Poseidon Hippius and Athena 
Hippia were worshipped together (Paus. i, 30, 4)“. Again as 
father of Theseus and Eumolpus*, Poseidon is represented as an 
alien god. This Eumolpus is probably only another form of the 
foreign sea-god. Miss Harrison’ writes that Erichthonius, or 
rather Erechtheus, when properly reborn, could be ‘‘ made to 
fight with his sea-god double, Eumolpus.’’ 

Let us examine the statement that Erechtheus is a form of 
Erichthonius. Mr. Farnell (1. c., p. 271) thinks that Erechtheus 





* Paus. i, 17, 3” ;fi, 38, 2°; Apollod. iii, 15, 4%; Lycurg. 98°. 
b Mythology and Monuments, p. lix. 
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is the double of Erichthonius. Mr. Brown (I. c., p. 101) speaks 
of ‘‘ Erichthonios, otherwise Erechtheus, representative of the 
native Attic race.’? Hesychius (s. v. "EpexOevs)" records that 
Erichthonius was an epithet of Poseidon. Etymologicum Mag- 
num (s. v. ‘EpexOeis)™ has the phrase 6 abrds d& A€yerac Kai “Epty- 
Odvws, (also Schol. on Iliad, B 547)°. Miss Harrison (l. c¢., 
p. xlvii) says Erichthonius has a double of confusing identity— 
Erechtheus. Eudocia in her accounts already cited confuses the 
two names by telling the same story of both. 

The distinction between the two is made that Erichthonius is 
the child hidden in the chest, whereas Erechtheus, no less earth- 
born, is the mature king, the political factorin the myth. In 
Homer (B 547)° we find only Erechtheus, but Homer in this 
passage considers only the political founder of Athens. When 
priority is stated (Eurip. Ion, 267° and 1007)®%, it is Erech- 
theus who is the son of Erichthonius. The identity of these two 
caused confusion and a ‘‘shadowy’’ Pandion was placed between — 
them in the line of genealogy (Apollod. iii, 14, 6)*. Mr. Frazer 
considers that Erichthonius and Erechtheus were originally 
identical.* 

In her Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens (p. 
XxXvii), Miss Harrison asserts that Erichthonius was the epony- 
mous hero of the Athenians and was really Poseidon himself. 
The Athenians were Erechtheidae, but also autochthonous ; so 
Erichthonius must be earth-born. When Athena became 
supreme, he must be closely connected with the goddess. ‘‘ The 
Greek mind did not lend itself to any notion of immaculate con- 
ception.’’ Hephaestus, worshipped along with Athena as an 
artisan, was the father, and Athena was the mother; but later 
when Athena came to be thought of as a parthenos, she must 
resist marriage; hence, the motherhood of Erichthonius was 
given to Gaea. Miss Harrison thinks that this version was 
recent when the Ion of Euripides was written, for at 1. 269° it 
reads : 


* Pausanias’s Description of Greece, vol. ti, p. 168. 
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‘* And did Athena uplift him from the earth ? 
Yes, in her maiden hands; she did not bear him,”’ 
seeming to deny some previous statement of her motherhood. 

On the other hand, Mr. Farnell (1. c., vol. i, p. 303) contends 
that Athena was undoubtedly always a virgin to the Athenian 
mind and was not later made so for political reasons. All this 
amounts to saying that the Achaean Athena was always a virgin ; 
when Athens reached the height of her culture Athena was made 
a holy, almost sexless, abstraction. The ideas of motherhood, 
connected with her name, came from an assimilation of early, 
chthonic cults which were at first entirely outside her province. 

However, if Erichthonius was Poseidon, and Erichthonius 
was Erechtheus, then Erechtheus was Poseidon, and all three are 
the same under different manifestations or were introduced under 
slightly varying circumstances. 

There is another personage in the story to be treated here, and 
that is Cecrops, the so-called ancient king of Athens and father 
of the three sisters. He was loosely connected with the contest 
between Poseidon and Athena, but only as an arbitrator. He is 
much more intimately connected with the birth of Erichthonius. 
Miss Harrison writes (l. c., p. xlvii), ‘‘ Erichthonios, the earth- 
born, is a sort of genealogical double of Cecrops,’’ meaning to 
imply that they were originally the same. Hyginus (Astron. iti, 
13)° calls the three sisters, Erechthei filiae, not daughters of 
Cecrops. 

Let us turn to the monuments. 

An archaic terra-cotta in the British Museum is probably the 
earliest representation of any part of this myth." The group 
(see Fig. 2) shows Mother Earth half rising from the ground and 
holding up a little child to the goddess Athena. ‘‘ Old Cecrops, 
half-man, half-snake, stands by,’’ but the tail of the figure is dis- 
tinctly not a snake’s tail, as Miss Harrison says it is, but isa 
fish-tail, such as belongs to the Eastern divinity mentioned as 


* Mythology and Monuments, p. xxix, Fig. 2, p. xxviii. Miss Harrison, 
in her description, changes right hand and left hand. 
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being on the coins of Cretan Itanus, who is Poseidon. Here he 
wears a chiton and holds an olive twig in his left hand ; his right 
hand is raised to his lips. ‘The difference in size of Athena and 
Gaea is to be noted ; Gaea is a huge, elemental, chthonic shape, 
while Athena is a trim and dainty figure. This terra-cotta was 
found at Athens and probably dates from the early fifth century, 
B.C. 

In the Louvre’, there is a relief (see Fig. 3), showing Poseidon 
present at the birth. The central figure is Athena taking the 
infant Erichthonius from the arms of Gaea. ‘The god Poseidon 
is seated at the left ; he has matted hair, a half-bare body and is 
holding a trident or sceptre. 

A vase-painting’, dating from the end of the fifth century, 
shows Gaea (see Fig. 4) rising from the earth and holding out 
the child to Athena. Behind Gaea is Cecrops ; his tail is a snake- 
tail, falling in loose spirals. He has a staff in his right hand 
and in his left he holds a fold of his chiton ; on his head he wears 
a chaplet. Behind Athena is Hephaestus; so the painter knew of 
his fatherhood. Herse follows Hephaestus ; then on the reverse 
follow Aglaurus, Erechtheus, Pandrosus, Aegeus, and last, stand- 
ing still, is Pallas, a male. All the male figures, except Pallas, 
wear chaplets and carry staves. The later kings are present 
merely by an anachronism, as being interested in the birth of 
their ancestor ; they serve to break the line of running maidens. 
Herse and Aglaurus are eager; Pandrosus hangs back, extending 
her arms. All the figures are distinctly labelled with their 
names. Robert Brown refers’ to this vase and calls the 
figure behind Gaea, Poseidon, half-man, from the waist down a 
sea-monster in huge spiral coils. But in the inscription the artist 
names him Cecrops, and no doubt correctly. 


*Monumenti dell’ Instituto, I, xii, 1; also Farnell, Cults of the Greek 
States, vol. i, p. 323. 


> Berlin Catalogue, 2537; Harrison, Mythology and Monuments, p. xxix, 
fig.3. Miss Harrison, in her description of this also, confuses right and left. 


¢ Semitic Influence in Greek Mythology, p. IoI. 
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According to Pernice’, the adoption of Erichthonius and the . 
legends connected with him were pictured on the middle metopes 
of the south side of the Parthenon. 

These four characters, Poseidon, Erechtheus, Erichthonius 

and Cecrops were confused by the ancients, just as they are by 
modern writers, and, as far as we may judge, were originally the 
same personage. May not the concealment and final adoption of 
Erichthonius by Athena be another portrayal of her strife and 
reconciliation with Poseidon? Cecrops, as another form of the 
god, was present in either case. Miss Harrison writes (1. c., p. 
lix), ‘‘ When Athene and her worship prevailed at Athens, there 
was Poseidon-Erechtheus to be settled with—Poseidon, whom 
Athene always hated. It was all arranged with the utmost 
mythological craft. As Poseidon, it was impossible to affiliate 
him completely ; so for Poseidon was invented the myth of the 
contest and subsequent supremacy of Athene. But Erechtheus 
was more malleable ; he became the foster son of Athene. 
i. ks Erechtheus had to be born again; he must break 
utterly with his past. . . . . Asagriculturist and new-born 
home hero, he gets confused with old Cecrops; he even borrows 
his serpent tail sometimes, though he never is quite at ease in it.’’ 
The three daughters of Erechtheus, who were originally 
Chthonia, Procris, and Orethyia, also became confused with the 
more famous daughters of Cecrops. 

Names are things which are hard to account for; but this 
jugglery with them need not blind us to the fact that these four 
were the same divinity. The origin of the different names is 
beyond our knowledge. 

What can be said about Erichthonius or Erechtheus in their 
aspect of asnake? All four of the personages, mentioned above, 
show tunanthropomorphic characteristics or features, but the 
appearance of a snake is usually ascribed to Erichthonius. We 
have seen that by some he was regarded as serpentine only in his 
lower parts, but by others he was made a serpent pure and 


@ Jabrbuch fur Archaologie x, (1895), 97. 
2 
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simple. Pausanias even, in speaking of the statue of Athena 
Parthenos in the Parthenon, (i, 24, 7)“ thinks that the serpent 
beside her was probably Erichthonius. Frazer, in his com- 
mentary on Pausanias (vol. ii, p. 169), writes ‘‘in the oldest 
form of the legend Erichthonios or Erechtheus was probably 
nothing but the sacred serpent of Athene which lived in the 
Erechtheum, was considered guardian of the Acropolis, and was 
fed on honey-cakes once a month.’’ A woman in Aristophanes’ 
Lysistrata (1. 758-9)® says that she had not been able to sleep on 
the Acropolis, since she saw the snake which dwelt there. The 
scholiast on the passage notes that this was the sacred snake of 
Athena and guardian of the temple. Herodotus (viii, 41)" 
records that a great snake lived in a sanctuary on the Acropolis 
and was fed honey-cakes monthly. Just before the coming of 
the Persians against the city, the cakes were uneaten and this 
was taken asa sign that Athena had left the city. Plutarch 
(Themist. 10)® adds that offerings were made to this serpent 
daily. Hesychius (s. v. ofxovpoy dd and SpdxavdAos)® tells that 
the snake was the guardian of Athena Polias; ‘‘ some say there 
was one and some say two in the sanctuary of Erechtheus. They 
say he is the guardian of the Acropolis, to whom they offer a 
honey-cake.’’ Suidas (s. v. Apdxavdos)”, the Etymologicum 
Magnum (p. 287, s. v. Spdxavios)"”, Photius (Lex., s. v. olxouvpoy 
ogy)", and Eustathius (on Hom. Odyss. a, 357; p. 1422, 1. 7 ffl.)” 
all speak of thissnake. According to Philostratus (Imag. ii, 17, 
6)", the sacred serpent lived on the citadel down to his time— 
third century, A.p. Frazer continues, ‘‘ According to one story 
(Philos. Vit. Apoll., vii, 24)", Athene herself was the serpent’s 
mother. The traditions that Erichthonius was half a man 
and half a serpent, or merely a man guarded by a serpent, 
represent the usual successive stages of popular belief through 
which an animal-god passes in the course of sloughing off his 
animal form and donning that of a man.’’ Miss Harrison, in her 
Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, deals at length with 
the worship of snakes. On page 349, she writes, ‘‘ These human- 
ized snakes are fed with human food ; their natural food would 
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be a live bird or rabbit. Dr. Gadow kindly tells me that a snake 
will lap milk, but if he is to eat his sacrificial food, the pelanos, 
it must be made exceedingly thin; anything of the nature of a 
cake or even porridge he could not swallow. And yet the snake 
on the Acropolis had for his monthly due a ‘ honey-cake’.”’ 

So Erichthonius was originally a mere snake, who was wor- 
shipped at Athens. His cult was later adopted by Athena and 
she became his protectress. The myth of his birth and adoption 
was invented to explain their relationship. 

There were other snakes worshipped as godsin Greece. Meili- 
chius, who later became Zeus, was a snake. This is conclusively 
shown by Miss Harrison (l. c., pp. 18-20). Aesculapius was a 
snake originally (ib., p. 341, ff.). Sosipolis at Olympia, who 
later was absorbed into the cult of Zeus, was a snake. Pausanias 
(vi, 20, 2“ and 5”) tells the story: ‘‘There is a sanctuary of 
Ejileithyia, in which Sosipolis, a native spirit, is honored by the 
Eleans. . . . . The priestess sacrifices to Sosipolis accord- 
ing to the ordinances of the Eleans; she carries in baths for the 
god and sets out cakes mixed with honey. . . . GLE 
is said that when the Arcadians were making an incursion into 
Elis and the Eleans were encamped opposite them, a woman came 
to the generals of the Eleans with a child at her breast. She 
said that she herself had borne the child and in accordance with 
her dreams she would give him to fight for the Eleans. And 
those in command, thinking that the woman spoke the truth, 
placed the child naked in front of the army. Then the Arcadians 
came on, and the child was then a snake. And the Arcadians 
being thrown into confusion at the sight and taking to flight, 
the Eleans set upon them and won a most signal victory, and 
they gave the name Sosipolis to the god. And where the snake 
seemed to disappear after the battle they made a sanctuary. And 
along with him they honor Hileithyia also, because the goddess 
herself brought forth the child to men’*.’’ 


2 Frazer (Pausanias, vol. iv, p. 76) asserts that Sosipolis was Zeus, using as 
authorities C. Robert (Athenische Mittheilungen, 18 (1893), pp. 37-45) and 
Farnell (Cults of the Greek States, vol. i, p. 38). There was a cult of Zeus 
Sosipolis at Magnesia on the Maeander. 
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Farnell writes*: ‘‘the familiar serpent of Athene, occasion- 
ally identified with Erechtheus, may be supposed to have been a 
symbol of the ancient earth goddess, whose worship was merged 
in that of Athene and we support this view by the legend of the 
Kvuypeidys dis, the serpent that was driven out of Salamis, and 
entered the service of Demeter, the later form of Gaia’’ (Strabo, 
393"; Pausanias, i, 36, 1"). Frazer in a note to this passage of 
Pausanias thinks that this serpent was Cychreus himself. Miss 
Harrison (Prolegomena, p. 306) writes: ‘‘ This house-guarding 
snake, we may conjecture, was the earliest form of every earth- 
born Kore.’’ According to Miss Harrison, Athena, Aphrodite, 
and Hera were all originally Corae or manifestations of the same 
spirit. Farnell adds in a note to what is quoted above that 
Apollo ‘‘may have dispossessed a worship of the earth-snake at 
Delphi, where Gaia and Gé-Themis had reigned before Apollo, 
and where religious atonement continued through later times to be 
made to the Python.’’ Plutarch (Cleomenes, 39)” says that 
‘the ancients thought that the serpent, of all animals, was most 
akin to the heroes,’’ thus showing that all heroes were originally 
worshipped as snakes, such as are shown on the well-known 
type of archaic Spartan grave reliefs. 

This insistence upon snakes as earth-spirits, or heroes, is evi- 
dently correct, but the evidence which we have considered leads 
us to believe that, in Athens at least, this form of the serpent 
worship had come from the East in the form of some god, or was 
influenced in some way by the East. 

Miss Harrison (Prolegomena, p. 31) distinguishes two strata 
in the religion of the Greeks, the one early or chthonic, the other 
later or Olympian. She accepts Prof. Ridgeway’s view that the 
early stratum was Pelasgian or original, and believes that the 
later stratum begins with the flesh-eating Achaeans who came 
from the North (Note, p. 316)”. She works the thesis out at 


4Cnits of the Greek States, vol. i, p. 290. 


>“ As long ago as 1857, H. D. Muller in his remarkable book, Mythologie 
der Griechischen Stamme, pp. 249-255, saw that Zeus and Hera belonged 
to stocks racially distinct, and that in the compulsory marriage of Hera to 
Zeus is reflected the subjugation of a primitive race to Achaean invaders.”’ 
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length in her book and arrives at the conclusion that the worship 
of snakes or snakes as heroes (chap. vii) belonged to the early 
stratum and that on this stratum the northern, Achaean divini- 
ties, were superimposed at a later period. I contend that Eastern 
influence may have come in at this chthonic or early period and 
may have affected the cult early in its history. Neglect of this 
idea makes Miss Harrison’s chapter on Aphrodite (p. 308 ffl.) 
peculiarly weak and unconvincing. | 

Additional evidence on the subject of snakes may show that it 
is not necessary to regard every snake as a form of earth-spirit. 

Miss Harrison*, who has investigated this particular subject 
more than any other writer, has written: ‘‘To Aglauros belongs 
the snake ; she brought it to Athens—the snake which signifies, 
I think, always primarily things chthonic in their sinister, not 
their fruitful aspect. She lent her snake to Erichthonios, and, 
when the cult of Erinys, through the medium of Persephone, 
became blended with that of the Earth-goddess to Demeter, the 
snake, like all else, Athene took to herself, with better right 
perhaps, as I shall hope to show another time, than we have 
hitherto supposed.’’ This loan of a snake to Erichthonius is 
strange, if Erichthonius was originally himself a snake. 

The snake then, which Erichthonius was, or had, or of which 
he was a part, was of the earth—earthy, according to the opinion 
of those cited. But Erichthonius was Eastern, and Aglaurus, 
under the aspect mentioned by Miss Harrison, is Eastern, as I 
shall hope to show later ; so this snake is Eastern, not Greek. It 
is foreign to Greece. 

To understand the un-Hellenic significance of snakes, consider 
the Cadmus snake of Thebes. The scholiast on Sophocles’s Anti- 
gone (126) writes éyeydva 6 dpdxwy é “Apews xai TAgdacons ‘Epivvos. 
Cadmus ( Kedem—‘‘ the man from the East’’) and the mass of 
Theban mythology is Eastern or Semitic. The Theban Ares, to 
whom the fifth or western gate of the city was dedicated, was 
the Babylonian and Assyrian Nergal (‘‘the Strong’’), originally 
the god of death and the underworld.” 





4 Journal of Hellenic Studies, vol. xii, p. 355. 
bR. Brown, Semitic Influence in Greek Mythology, p. 141. 
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Consider again the tale of Zagreus, the horned serpent*. Zeus in 
the form of a serpent violated his daughter Persephone, who was 
also in the form of a serpent, according to one tradition. From 
this embrace Zagreus was born (Nonnus (vi, 264) calls him xepdev 
Bpépos). Jealous Hera set the Titans upon him; he took various 
shapes, finally that of a bull. The Titans tore him to pieces and 
ate the remains. His heart, which was left unconsumed, was 
carried to Zeus, and was then reborn as Dionysus. Salomon 
Reinach treats of this myth in an article in the Revue Arché- 
ologique (1899, vol. xxxv, p. 210-17). The substance of his 
argument is as follows: The three factors, copulating (ex/acés) 
serpents, a divine egg, and a horned serpent, are unknown to 
eastern antiquity. This cult of Zagreus, which became settled 
at Eleusis, was an Orphic cult. Although the legend is usually 
attributed to Crete, Reinach shows that a form of the legend was 
found among the Druids. Pliny (Nat. Hist., xxix, 52)” tells of 
numbers of serpents forming themselves into a ball, from which 
exuded a sort of bubble of saliva or juice. Pliny does not say 
that a horned snake was born from this juice; in fact, no snake 
of any kind was born from it. In the Greek myth, Pliny’s multi- 
tude of snakes is reduced to two divine ones. The later Gauls 
worshipped a horned serpent’. Reinach connects these two 
stories and thinks that the essential features of the Greek myth 
are contained in them, the Greek form being the older and 
simpler. According to Reinach Druids were the masters of 
Pythagoras; Pythagoreanism and Orphism were the same, and 
there was a Celtic element in Orphism: ‘‘ Pythagorisme était une 
doctrine aux allures scientifiques fondée sur le premier, qui est 
une religion populaire’’ (7. e., Orphism). At an early period 
there were close relations between Celts, [llyrians, and Thracians. 
The whole tale is evidently not Greek. Miss Harrison* in her 


@Lobeck, Aglaophamus, p. 547 ffl. gives the combined stories; see also 
Abel’s Orphica, p. 230 ffl., and Miss Harrison, Prolegomena, p. 490-496. 

> Reinach has treated this in Revue Archéologique, 1891, i, p. 1-6, and 
1897, ii, p. 313 ff. 

© Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, p. 496. 
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treatment of it shows to what an incomprehensible stage this 
myth finally came among the Greeks. 

The serpent, besides being taken as the symbol of an earth- 
spirit, according to some authorities, has been taken by others 
as a corn-spirit, for the myth of the birth of Erichthonius has 
been interpreted by W. Mannhardt and by Aug. Mommsen as a 
way of describing the growth of the grain. Mannhardt writes’: 
‘* Krichthonios (der aus gutem Boden Entsprossene) vom Blitz- 
gotte Hephaistos gezeugt aus dem fruchttragenden Ackerfelde 
feidwpos dpovpa emporsteigt als ein neugeborenes Knablein, das in 
einer verschlossenen Kiste von den Schwestern Herse (Thau), 
Pandrosos (Allthau) und Aglaurus (die Heitere) gehtitet und 


genahrt wird.’? Mommsen writes’: ‘‘ Es ist dies eine bildliche 
Umschreibung der Aussaat des Korns, zunachst wohl der in 
Attika vorzugsweise angebauten Gerste.’”’ . .. . . ‘‘ Erich- 


thonios also ist, wenn man das Bildliche abstreift, der Korn- 
halm.’’ 

Let us ascertain the fundamental principles underlying this 
matter of snakes, and see just what idea primitive peoples have of 
snakes. Then it will be easier to judge of their significance in 
later religion. Havelock Ellis has collected the evidence in 
such a succinct manner that I can not do better than quote his 
words’: ‘‘ There is no fragment of folk-lore so familiar to the 
European world as that which connects woman with the serpent. 
It is, indeed, one of the foundation stones of Christian theology. 

Robertson Smith points out that since snakes are the last 
noxious animals which man is able to exterminate, they are the 
last to be associated with demons. They were ultimately the 
only animals directly and constantly associated with the Arabian 
jinn or demon, and the serpent of Eden was a demon, and not a 
temporary disguise of Satan (Religion of the Semites, pp. 


@ Die Korndamonen, p. 33. 

>Feste der Stadt Athen, p. 6, Note 3. 

¢ Havelock Ellis, Studies in the Psychology of Sex ; Menstruation and the 
Position of Women, p. 206 ffl. 
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129 and 442). Perhaps it was in part because the snake was 
thus the last embodiment of demonic power that women were 
associated with it, women being always connected with the most 
ancient religious beliefs. . . . Yet there is no fragment of folk- 
lore which remains more obscure. How has it happened that in 
all parts of the world the snake or his congeners, the lizard and 
the crocodile, have been credited with some design, sinister or 
erotic, on women ? 

Of the wide prevalence of the belief there can be no doubt. 
Among the Port Lincoln tribe of South Australia a lizard is said 
to have divided man from woman. . . . In the northern territory 
of the same colony menstruation is said to be due to a bandicoot 
scratching the vagina and causing blood to flow (Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute, p. 177, Nov. 1894). . . . Among the 
Chiriguanos of Bolivia, on the appearance of menstruation, old 
women run about with sticks to hunt the snake that had wounded 
the girl. Frazer (Golden Bough, rst ed., vol. ii, p. 231), who 
quotes this example from the Lettres Edifiantes et Curieuses, 
also refers to a modern Greek folk-tale, according to which a 
princess at puberty must not let the sun shine upon her, or she 
would be turned into a lizard. In some parts of Brazil at the 
coming of puberty a girl must not go into the woods for fear of the 
amourous attacks of snakes, and so it 1s also among the Macusi 
Indians of British Guiana, according to Schomburgk. Among 
the Basutos of South Africa the young girls must dance around 
the clay image of asnake. In Polynesian mythology the lizard 
is a very sacred animal, and legends represent women as often 
giving birth to lizards (Meyners d’Estrez, Etude ethnogra- 
phique sur le lézard chez les peuples malais et polynésiens, 
L’ Anthropologie, 1892 ; see also, as regards the lizard in Samoan 
folk-lore, Globus, vol., lxxiv, No. 16). In the Berlin Museum 
fiir Volkerkunde there is a carved wooden figure from New 
Guinea of a woman into whose vulva a crocodile is inserting his 
snout, while the museum contains another figure of a snake-like 
crocodile crawling out of a woman’s vulva, and a third figure 
shows a small round snake with a small head, and closely 
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resembling a penis, at the mouth of the vagina. All these 
figures are reproduced by Ploss and Bartels." Even in modern 
Europe the same ideas prevail. In Portugal, according to Reys, 
it is believed that during menstruation women are liable to be 
bitten by lizards, and to guard against this risk they wear 
drawers during the period. In Germany, again, it was believed, 
up to the eighteenth century at least, that the hair of a menstru- 
ating woman, if burned, would turn intoasnake. It may be 
added that in various parts of the world virgin priestesses are 
dedicated to a snake-god and are married to the god. 

Boudin (Etude Anthropologique : Culte du Serpent, Paris, 1864, 
pp. 66-70) brings forward examples of this aspect of snake wor- 
ship. . . . At Rome, it is interesting to note, the serpent was 
the symbol of fecundation, and as such often figures at Pompeii 
as the genius patrisfamilias, the generative power of the family 
(Attilio de Marchi, Il Culto privato di Roma, p. 74.) . . . In 
Rabbinical tradition, also, the serpent is the symbol of sexual 
desire. 

There can be no doubt that—as Ploss and Bartels, from whom 
some of the examples have been taken, point out—in widely dif- 
ferent parts of the world menstruation is believed to have been 
originally caused by a snake, and that this conception is fre- 
quently associated with an erotic and mystic idea. How the 
connection arose, Ploss and Bartels are unable to say. It can 
only be suggested that the shape and appearance of the snake, as 
well as its venomous nature, may have contributed to the mystery 
everywhere associated with the snake—a mystery itself fortified 
by the association with women—to build up this world-wide 
belief regarding the origin of menstruation. . . . It is noteworthy 
that one of the names for the penis used by the Swahili women 
of German East Africa, in a kind of private language of their 
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own, is ‘‘the snake’’ (Zache, Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, p. 73, 


1899).’’* 
I hesitate to assert, but it is possible, that there is an obscene 


allusion in the woman’s speech in Aristophanes’s Lysistrata (758- 
9)“, where she says that she has been unable to sleep on the 
Acropolis since she saw the snake there. The speeches of the 


“In this connection it is perhaps proper to call attention to the “‘snake 
goddess ’’ and her worship at Cnossus : 

In the eastern cist of the ‘‘ Central Palace Sanctuary ’’ Evans discovered 
three female figures of faience, one of which he named the ‘snake 
goddess’’ and the other two ‘‘ the female votaries.’”» The goddess wears a 
richly embroidered jacket with a laced bodice and a skirt with a short 
double apron. On her head is a high tiara of purplish brown. About her 
are coiled three snakes with greenish bodies covered with brown spots. She 
holds the head of one of these snakes in her hand ; its body extends first 
downward and then upward over her back; its tail appears in the other 
hand of the goddess. The other two snakes have their bodies so arranged 
that a part of each snake is coiled in a girdle around the hips of the goddess. 
The head of one snake appears in this girdle; his body extends upward in 
front of the figure and his tail coils around the right ear of the goddess, 
The tail of the third snake isin the girdle ; his body also ascends and its 
upper part is coiled around the tiara of the goddess. 

The best preserved of the ‘‘ female votaries’’ wears a jacket with a cord- 
like border and a flounced skirt. In her right hand she holds a small snake, 
tail upward. The other arm is missing. 

Both the goddess and this votary have figures of matronly proportions, 
their bare breasts being prominent. Of the third figure only the lower part 
is preserved. 

Evidence of a snake goddess cult had already been discovered in Crete 
prior to Evans’s discoveries. At Gournia the remains of a small shrine were 
found, in which were images of a goddess standing on a base encircled by 
serpents, and a replica of the same figure was found in the cemetery of 
Prinias near Gortyna, The physical characteristics of the goddess, the fact 
that the snakes are coiled around her girdle, the presence of girdles among 
the votive offerings, the fact that the asp was a symbol of Nekhebet, the 
Egyptian Eleithyia—all these circumstances lead Evans to the conclusion 
that the goddess was a goddess of maternity. He calls attention to the fact 
that religious traditions in classical times pointed to Cnossos as a center, not 
only of the cult of Rhea, but of Eleithyia. His conclusion is that this figure 
represents either a special chthonic aspect of the cult of the same mother 
goddess, whose worship has already been so well illustrated in the palace, 
or an associated deity having a shrine of her own within the larger sanctu- 
ary. See also Reinach in L,’Anthropologie vol. xv, p. 269 ff. 
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women in the Lysistrata usually have a double meaning. A 
classical allusion to this sexual, fecundating power of the snake 
is found in Pausanias (iv, 14, 7)”. He writes that Aristomenes, 
who was honored as a hero by the Messenians, was considered to 
have had a most remarkable birth, for it was said that a demon 
or a god in the form of a snake lay with his mother. The Mace- 
donians made similar statements concerning Olympias, as did the 
Sicyonians also concerning Aristodama, but with the difference 
that the Messenians did not claim that Aristomenes was the child 
of Heracles or Zeus, whereas the Macedonians thought that 
Alexander was the son of Ammon, and the Sicyonians that 
Aratus was the offspring of Asclepius. 

Is this myth of Erichthonius, then, an account of some 
Eastern sexual worship introduced into Athens? Was it for this 
treason that we find the sexual idea attributed to old snake 
Cecrops as the introducer of marriage at Athens? Suwidas (s. v. 
Kéxpoy)" is authority for the statement that Cecrops made certain 
laws, in order to enable a son to know his father and a father his 
son ; and in consequence of his distinction between the two nat- 
ures of father and mother, he himself was called two-formed. 
Andrew Lang" says that the slight evidence shows that ‘‘ the tra- 
ditions of Athens, as preserved by Varro, speak of a time when 
names were derived from the mother, and when promiscuity 
prevailed.’’ Farnell’ has investigated this question and after 
giving all the evidence for a ‘‘ matriarchate’’ of women, shows 
that the term does not explain the phenomena, which must be 
otherwise accounted for. His conclusions are that the ‘‘ Mutter- 
recht’’ has not left any clear impress on the classical religion 
and the phenomena of the relations of the sexes are not neces- 
sarily distinctive indications of any special family organization. 
I can only suggest that the Eastern divinities were often divini- 
ties of the sexual relations. For examples we need only recall 
Astarte, Cybele, Artemis of Ephesus, and the Juno who is shown 


@Custom and Myth, p. 273. | 
> Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, Band vii, pp. 70-94. 
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in Vergil’s Aeneid as the goddess of Phoenician Carthage—Juno 
Pronuba, the Latin form of Hera Eileithyia. 

Fulgentius (Mythologiae, ii, 14)", in his interpretation of 
the myth as one of morals, may have hit upon a grain of truth. 
He makes the following equations; Vulcan = furor, passion ; 
Minerva = sapientia, wisdom: Erichthonius = invidia, envy; 
the chest = cor, the heart; the snake = pernicies, ruin; Pan- 
drosus = benignitas, and Aglaurus = tristitiae oblivio. Lactan- 
tius (Divinae Institutiones, i, 17)" thinks that the myth is an 
evidence of incestuous lust. 

Erichthonius was said to have invented guadrigae and to haye 
instituted the festival of the Panathenaea at Athens; this is on 
the authority of Hellanicus, Androtion, and Ister (Harpocration, 
Ss. v. Havayvan"; Photius, Lex. s. v. Mava?yvaa™). The story 
means, that, as the old fish-tailed Poseidon, he was god of horses, 
and that, in his reconciliation with Athena, he introduced them 
from the East into Athens. The statement was originally made 
by Mommsen (Heortologie, p. 37) that the festival of the Pana- 
thenaea was, in its earliest form and meaning, a funeral ceremony 
held in honor of the dead corn-god, Erichthonius. Farnell 
(Cults of the Greek States, vol. i, p. 295) has shown that the 
sole evidence for believing the festival to have been originally a 
period of mourning rests on a passage in Lucian (Nigrinus 53)®*, 
who records that the men, during the festival, must not wear 
garments dyed in colors, but Farnell thinks that it is not neces- 
sary to interpret the evidence as pointing to a festival of that 
character. Mommsen has now abandoned this view and thinks 
that the festival of the Panathenaea was instituted in honor of 
the birth of Erichthonius, who was protected by Athena. Erich- 
thonius was in the earth and, like a human child, did not come 
to birth until after nine months, 7. ¢., he remained in the womb 
of Earth from the month Pyanepsion to Hecatombaeon. 

In the horse racing at the Panathenaea, the chief event was 
the performance of the so-called dwroBdérns, which was said to have 
been instituted by Erichthonius. In this event, hoplites fully 
armed, leaped from their chariots and then back again, the 
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chariot-driver who accompanied them remaining the while in the 
chariot. Harpocration (s. v. dwroBdrys)™* speaks of this game, 
and Eratosthenes (Catasterismi, 13)”, in connection with a 
description of Erichthonius’s birth, gives an account of it, and 
says that Erichthonius introduced it along with the Panathenaea. 
Aristides (Panathenaicus, 107)* makes mention of Erichthonius 
as a finished horseman, and the scholiast on the passage adds 
that he was represented in a painting on the Acropolis as driving 
a chariot behind Athena, he being the first to do this, having 
received the gift from Athena, ‘‘ since he seemed to be a sort of 
son of hers.’’ Themistius (Oratio, 27, 337a)" confounds the 
names, as do others, and ascribes to Erechtheus the first yoking 
of horses to a chariot. 

Hyginus (Astronomica, ii, 13)°® says that Jupiter placed Erich- 
thonius among the stars. We find this Charioteer (Heniochus) 
among the northern constellations, generally designated by its 
Latin name Auriga. It is generally known that the greater 
part of early astronomical knowledge originated with the peoples 
of the Euphrates valley. It seems that this constellation Henio- 
chus, Erichthonius, Auriga, or The Charioteer, is of Eastern 
origin, and the charioteer was Poseidon himself, god of the sea 
and of horses." His special animals, the horse (Pegasus) and the 
dolphin (Delphinus), are placed in the heavens side by side, at 
some little distance from him. All these constellations are of 
ancient standing, and are in the list of the forty-eight given by 
Claudius Ptolemaeus. 

In closing this treatment of Erichthonius, it may be said that 
the sum of the evidence shows decidedly that some Eastern or 


*R. Brown, Semitic Inflnence in Greek Mythology, p. 170. Also Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, April, 1897, p. 214: The Origin of the Ancient 
Northern Constellation-figures, The Charioteer (Heniochos) and his car, the 
Babylonian constellation Markabtu (the Chariot), came from the Semitic 
East. In the Babylonian sphere Narkabtu was placed just over Zaurus, 
where Auriga now is; B Tauri was called ‘‘the northern light of the 
Chariot,’ and Ptolemy styles it, ‘‘ The one at the tip of the northern horn 
(of the bull), the same (which) is in the right foot of the Charioteer.’’ 
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Semitic influence had been brought to bear on his character. 
This influence had probably been introduced by Phoenician 
traders, sailing about the Mediterranean Sea in pre-historic times. 
We can carry Erichthonius no further back in Semitic my- 
thology, and we can only say that he was a form of Poseidon, 
who was probably the Euphratean Fa. 


. The important part of this myth in regard to the three sisters 
is the ritual which we find surviving in historical times. This 
ritual must be treated separately along with the character of each 
sister. 

The name of the first sister is spelled either Agraulus or 
Aglaurus, but the latter form seems to be the better substantiated, 
for that only is found in inscriptions. ‘The common explanation 
of the two forms, given by Preller, is that there is merely a con- 
fusion and metathesis of the liquids. Farnell (Cults of the Greek 
States, i, p. 289, N.a) says that both names could refer equally 
well to a goddess or nymph of vegetation ; but we are not certain 
that Aglaurus was originally a nymph of vegetation. It seems 
probable that the form Agraulus, for the daughter and wife of 
Cecrops, was the earlier, for we may assume that the name 
of the deme Agryle probably came from the same source, 
and its spelling does not vary. Agryle was a deme southeast of 
the city, near the stadium, and belonged to the tribe of Erech- 
theis*, an important point when we consider the relations between 
Aglaurus and Erechtheus-Erichthonius. Aglaurus was a chtho- 
nian divinity, and it would be appropriate for her to have a place 
named from her in that part of Athens which was intimately con- 
nected with the growth and fostering of young things, both 
vegetable and animal, as the cults of Ge-Themis and Hileithyia 
at Agrae, of Aphrodite ‘‘in the Gardens’’, and of Artemis Agro- 
tera at Agrae so abundantly testify. A Greek would connect 


@ Stephanus Byzantius, s. v., ‘AypavA#®, The deme was transferred to the 
newly-formed tribe of Antigonis, c. 307 B.C. 
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the name of the divinity with dypavdos, ‘‘dwelling in the fields*,’’ 
or when it was observed that Aglaurus was not exclusively agri- 
cultural, he might connect it with dyAads, ‘‘bright’’, ‘‘shining’’. 
The latter form Aglaurus became stereotyped and was official’. 

We have mentioned that Aglaurus was sometimes an agricult- 
ural divinity at Athens, but at Salamis in Cyprus we find that 
she was worshipped along with Athena and Diomedes, and that 
human sacrifices were made to her down to the time of Seleucus’. 
Does this Aglaurus of Cyprus resemble the Aglaurus of Athens? 
Yes, for at Athens Ares represents the Diomedes of Cyprus, and 
Ares was at one time the husband of Aglaurus. Furthermore, 
human sacrifice is typified aetiologically in the report that 
Aglaurus threw herself down from the Athenian Acropolis, or 
sacrificed herself for her country during a long war’. The 
scholiast on Aristides (Panathenaicus 119) says that, on the 
death of Aglaurus, Herse and Pandrosus also killed themselves. 
Miss Harrison® thinks that the faithless sisters became mixed up 
in legend with three devoted sisters, z. ¢., the daughters of 
Cecrops with the daughters of Erechtheus. 

Ares was, under some conditions, god of the underworld ; he 
was god of Thebes—Nergal, war-god, originally god of death 
and the underworld—husband of Aglaurus, and gave a name to 
the hill of the Semnae, the Areopagus (Suidas, s. v. "Apes 
axayos)”. The scholiast on Sophocles (Antigone 126) says that 
the wife of Ares was the Tilphossa Erinys, to whom the Cadmus 
snake was born. Aglaurus it is who is the envious sister; she 
has the power. to petrify, as is later expressed by action on herself 
(Ovid, Met., ii, 827)". Snakes, then, and Aglaurus seem to be- 


@ Hesychius, s. v. dypavdot, dypatdoo, Aypavdoy, dypavig™; also ‘Aypaviis 
vépgy (Porphyrius, de Abstinentia, 2, 54)”, and ‘AypavAldes rapGévo: (Eurip- 
ides, Ion, 23)?. The name is applied to Demeter, C.I.A., iii, 372%. 

>C.I.G., 7716, 77187. C.I.A., iii, 3729. 

© Porphyrius, de Abstinentia, 2, 54%; Eusebius, Praeparatio evangelica, 4, 
16° ; de Laude Constantini, 13, p. 646b™. 

4 Miss Harrison, Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1891, p. 354. Philochorus in 
the Scholion on Demosthenes, xix, 438, 17 (fr. 14 M)™. 

¢ Mythology and Monuments, p. Ix. 
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long together. This particular snake is not Greek; Aglaurus 
brought it. Aglaurus, then, is not a native Athenian in this 
aspect, but is un-Greek. Robert Brown® asserts, on his own | 
authority, that there is no real evidence that human sacrifices 
were ever offered by any archaic Greeks who had been entirely 
untouched by Semitic influence. It may be impossible to prove 
that this assumption is literally true, but until a well authenti- 
cated case is found to show the contrary, it may be held. Let us 
examine the accounts of the sacrifice in Cyprus. ‘The accounts 
of Porphyrius and Eusebius differ but little; they write as fol- 
lows’: ‘‘In the present Salamis, which was formerly called 
Coronea, in the month styled Aphrodisius by the Cyprians, a 
man was sacrificed to Aglaurus, the daughter of Cecrops and the 
nymph Aglauris. And this custom obtained until the time of 
Diomedes ; then it was changed so that the man was sacrificed to 
Diomedes, and this took place at a sanctuary containing a temple 
of Athena and of Aglaurus and of Diomedes. ‘The man chosen 
for sacrifice was driven three times round an altar by the young 
men; then the priest struck him with a spear in the stomach, 
and his entire body was consumed by fire along with an offering 
of grain. Diphilus, the king of Cyprus, abolished this custom 
about the time of Seleucus, the theologian. A bull, instead of a 
man, was afterwards offered in sacrifice to the spirit or demon.” 
The cult-ritual of the island of Cyprus was always affected by 
that of near-by Asia, and this strange custom of human sacri- 
fice to Aglaurus seems to have come from the same source. ‘The 
case of the ‘‘ pharmakos’’ at Athens has been regarded as a case 
of human sacrifice to a god, but Miss Harrison in her Prolego- 
mena refutes this; on p. 103 she writes: ‘‘ The pharmakos was 
not a sacrifice in the sense of an offering made to appease an 
angry god. . . . It was, as ancient authors repeatedly insist, 
a xa$appos, a purification.’’ On p. 108 again: ‘‘ The leading out 
of the pharmakos is then a purely magical ceremony based on 


2 Semitic Influence in Greek Mythology, p. 147. 
> Porphyrius, de Abstinentia, ii, 54% ; Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelica, 
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ignorance and fear; it is not a human sacrifice to Apollo or to 
any other divinity or even ghost; it is a ceremony of physical 
expulsion.’’ 

Then, the Aglaurus of Cyprus, daughter of Cecrops, and the 
Aglaurus of Athens have been affected by Eastern influence 
along with Cecrops, Erichthonius, Erechtheus, and Poseidon. 
Aglaurus’s husband was Ares, who in the East was Nergal- 
melekh (Moloch). Ares’s wife, again, was the Tilphossa Erinys, 
mother of the Cadmus snake. 

Pausanias (i, 38, 3)”, Hesychius®, and Suidas” (s. v. Kypuxes) 
all say that the tribe father of the Eleusinian Ceryces was a son 
of Hermes and Aglaurus; according to others* he was a son of 
Hermes and Pandrosus, or son of Eumolpus’. This relation to 
Eleusis is probably of Eastern origin, since Eleusis was the seat 
of many foreign importations in religion, especially from Egypt’. 
In any case, as we have previously seen, these Eleusinian gene- 
alogies were later taken over to Athens. 

The ritual of Aglaurus, observed at Athens, confirms the sin- 
ister character of this divinity. The festival with which she was 
connected was the Plynteria, which was observed in the latter 
part of Thargelion, z. ¢., about the middle of May. The exact 
date of the festival is in dispute’; Plutarch (Alcibiades, 34)” 
puts it on the twenty-fifth of the month, while Photius (Lex. 
127) dates it on the twenty-ninth. The principal day, the 
dzogppas, seems to have been on the twenty-fifth of the month. 
The ritual of the occasion was mournful in character, and was 
said to be so in remembrance of Aglaurus and her death (Bekker 
Anecdota Graeca, i, 270"; Hesychius, s. v. WAvyrypu'®). The 
day was unlucky in all senses ; the temple of Athena, into whose 


@ Scholion on II. A, 3342; Pollux, 8, 103%; Scholion on Aeschines, i, 20*. 

> Pollux, 8, 103°; Andron, on Sophocles, Oedip. Col., 1053". 

¢ See A Coptic Spell of the Second Century by F. Legge in Proceedings 
Soc. Bib. Arch., May, 1897, for Hecate; R. B. Richardson, A Trace of Egypt 
in Eleusis, Am. Jour. Arch., vol. ii, 1898; also the foreign cult of Dionysus- 
Zagreus at Eleusis. 
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cult Aglaurus had been absorbed, was closed ; the clothing was 
taken from the image of Athena and the statue was muffled up. 
It was on this day that Alcibiades returned to Athens, sailing 
into the Piraeus (Xenophon, Hellenica, i, 4, 12)'", and this was 
considered unpropitious both for him and for the city: ‘‘ For no 
one of the Athenians would dare to undertake any important 
work on this day.’’ Mommsen (l.c., p. 494) and Miss Harrison* 
think that the statue of the goddess was taken to the shore and 
must have been standing near the point where Alcibiades landed, 
so that it was seen by him. The only reasons that they have for 
this belief is the evidence of an inscription (C. I. A., ii, 469)™, 
which records that the young men took the image of Pallas 
down to Phalerum and escorted it back again with torches and in 
pomp. There is no reference to the Plynteria, and the evidence 
for that festival does not show that the statue was taken to the 
shore, but only that the clothing, the zérAos, was washed in the 
sea’, It was a sort of house-cleaning occasion, and Athena was 
not at home for several days, beginning with the festival of the 
Callynteria, or sweeping day, on the nineteenth of Thargelion 
and extending to the twenty-fifth. It has been pointed out by 
Farnell (Cults of the Greek States, vol. i, p. 261-2) that the pro- 
cession of the ephebi to the coast and their subsequent return at 
night were a part of the cult of Athena émi TlaAAadiy, and that the 
statue was the one from the Attic court éwi Ta\Aadiw. The statue 
in this instance was always called 7 Ila\Ads, both in the Attic 
inscriptions and by Suidas. The ceremony of muffling up the 
image was done by two maidens called Loutrides or Praxiergi- 
dae’; from the first of these two names we may conclude that 
these maidens also did the washing. ‘The sacred ceremony of 
washing the soiled clothes itself was in hands of the xaravirrys 


* Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1891, p. 353. Also Prolegomena to the Study 
of Greek Religion, pp. 114-119. 

>Of course, the gold and ivory statue in the Parthenon by Phidias could 
not be taken; the ceremony would belong to some more ancient image, 
probably the xoanon (Suidas, 4, p. 1273, 7). 

¢ Photius, Lex., p. 231, 111%; Hesychius, s. v. Hpagcepyldar'™, 
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(Etymologicum Magnum, s. v.)'™. The mysteries, mentioned 
by Plutarch (Alcibiades, 34)”, were in the charge of the 
Praxiergidae. This cult of Aglaurus, according to Toepffer 
(s. v. Aglaurus, Pauly-Wissowa), formed an hereditary dignity 
in the family of the Praxiergidae. The priestess of Aglaurus, 
Phidostrate, mentioned in C.I.A., ii, 1369, must have belonged 
to this family, which is noted in another inscription (‘“Eqypepis 
"Apxatodoyexy, 1883, 141)™. 

Hesychius, (s. v. ‘Hynrypia.)"” tells of a cake of dried figs, that 
was carried in the procession, during the celebration of the 
Plynteria. Why, cannot be affirmed, unless it was done as a 
combined agricultural and purifying symbol. Miss Harrison in 
her Prolegomena thinks that the taking of purgative herbs or 
drugs was ‘‘rather a means of ejecting the bad spirits than to 
obtain inspiration from the good. Fasting is a substantial safe- 
guard, but purgation more drastically effective (p. 39).’’ Again 
at page 116, she writes concerning the Hegeteria: ‘‘ Hesy- 
chius is at no loss to account for the strange name. Figs were 
the first cultivated fruit of which man partook ; the cake of figs 
is called Hegeteria because it ‘led the way’ in the matter of 
diet. We may perhaps be allowed to suggest a possible alterna- 
tive. May not the fig-cake be connected with the root of dyos 
rather than dyw? Figs were used in purification. Is not the 
Hegeteria the fig-cake of purification?’’ An impossible vagary ! 

Just what part Aglaurus originally had in this ceremony is not 
known ; Mommsen (Feste der Stadt Athen, p. 500-501) is en- 
tirely uncertain about it. Farnell (Cults of the Greek States, — 
i, p. 262) thinks that the ceremony may have been merely a part 
of a fetish ritual in which the fetish object is treated as a living 
person ; but he adds: ‘‘it was almost certain to acquire a moral 
significance and Artemidorus explains all such rites as neces- 
sitated by human sin, which pollutes the temples or the images.’’ 
As a divinity of the underworld, Aglaurus had to be propitiated 
by expiatory, mournful ceremonies. She was almost one of the 
Eumenides and, so far as we can see, originally had no agricult- 
ural significance at all, as has been so often supposed. 
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Aglaurus had a precinct just north of the Acropolis, where the 
Persians ascended unexpectedly, for here the rocks were pre- 
cipitous (Herodotus, viii, 53)’. Frazer and Wachsmuth* give 
all the evidence as to the location of this precinct, and place 
it near a natural cleft or stair-case in the rock of the Acropolis on 
the north side, not far east of -the cave of Pan. According to 
Wachsmuth, the stairs from Grotto No. 56 (on Michaelis’s plan 
of the Acropolis given in the second edition of Jahn’s Pausanias) 
were constructed after the Persian wars, in order to connect with 
the Aglaureum. ‘The sanctuary is mentioned by Polyaenus (i, 
21, 2)'" as the place to which Pisistratus had the arms of the 
Athenians carried after they had stacked them in the Anaceum. 

It was in the sanctuary of this dread goddess that the Athe- 
nian ephebi took the oath of allegiance to the state’. They 
swore by Agraulus (szc), Enyalius, Ares, Zeus, Thallo, Auxo, and 
Hegemone (Pollux, viii, 105)'*. The names in the oath are of 
interest ; Enyalius and Ares are the same, and represent the hus- 
band of Aglaurus ; Thallo, Auxo, and Hegemone form a triad like 
our three sisters ; as will be seen later, Thallo may be identified 
with Pandrosus, and Auxo with Herse ; Hegemone is, of course, 
Artemis. In Mythology and Monuments (p. 164), Miss Harri- 
son thought that this oath was sworn toin the name of Aglaurus, 
merely because of her association with Athena; but in her later 
article in The Journal of Hellenic Studies (1891), she has the 
right idea that Aglaurus was a goddess of sinister character and 
was associated with Ares, who came next in the list of divinities. 

There are representations (see Fig. 5) of the ceremony on vase- 
paintings, shown in Annali dell’ Instituto, xi (1868), pp. 264- 
267 with tavole d’aggregazione, H.I. There seems to have been 
a priestess of the sanctuary (C.I.A., ii, 1369)", and also 
Demeter Curotrophus, ‘‘the nursing-mother,’’ seems to have had 


4 Frazer, Commentary on Pausanias, vol. ii, p. 167; Wachsmuth, s. v. 
Aglaurus in Pauly- Wissowa’s Real-Encyclopaedie. 

bPlutarch Alcibiades 15!%; Demosthenes xix, 303!"*; ee contra 
Leocratem 76'15; Scholion on Aristophanes, Thesmophoriazusae 533"! ; 
Hesychius, s. v. “ AyAaupos!”, 
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at least an altar in the precinct, whose priest or priestess had a 
special seat in the theatre of Dionysus (C.I. A., iii, 372)”. 

Aglaurus herself is represented on a painted amphora (see 
Fig. 6), which shows Boreas carrying off Oreithyia in the pres- 
ence of Herse, Pandrosus, Aglaurus, Erechtheus, and Cecrops 
(de Witte, Vases de 1’Etrurie, p. 58, No. 105). 

Again Aglaurus is shown on an Attic red-figure vase from 
Corneto (see Fig. 4), showing the birth of Erichthonius (p. 16 
of this text ; also Furtwangler, Vasen im Antiquarium zu Berlin, 
2, No. 2537; Monumenti dell’ Instituto, x, Taf. 39; Roscher, 
Lexicon, s. v. Erichthonius, p. 1305). 

A third representation (see Fig. 7) is found on a fragment of 
a red-figure vase showing a woman with the inscription, 
*AyAavpos (Welcker, Bullettino dell’ Instituto Arch. Rom., 1834, 
Pp- 139 and 1836, p. 137). 

A fourth picture (see Fig. 8) is given on a vase from Camirus 
in the British Museum (Annali dell’ Instituto, 1879, tavola 
d’aggregazione F, Sp. 1307; also Roscher’s Lexicon, vol. i, p. 
1307, Ss. v., Erichthonius). 

The fifth (see Fig. 9) ison a vase by Brygus, where two sisters 
are shown, followed by a snake (C. Robert, Bild und Lied, p. 
88). 

It seems quite probable, and the supposition is supported by a 
number of authorities, that a sixth representation (see Fig. 10) 
may be found in one of the three figures in the east gable of the 
Parthenon, commonly known as ‘‘ The Three Fates,’’ and now 
resting in the British. Museum (Welcker, Alte Denkmaler, 1, 
77 1.) 

As seventh (see Fig. 11) we may mention an identification of 
the Agraulidae made by F. Hauser on a neo-Attic relief, which 
he reconstructed from fragments found in the Vatican, the Uffizi, 
and at Munich, although all originally came from the Villa 
Palombara, (Jahrbuch des Oesterreichischen Archaeologischen 
Instituts, vi, 1903, pp. 79-107). Perhaps we may also identify 
the Agraulidae on numerous Attic votive reliefs dedicated to Pan 
(Kekulé, Theseion, p. 80, Nr. 192; Furtwangler, Athenische 
Mittheilungen, ili, 200). 
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The common facts concerning Pandrosus are similar to those 
concerning Aglaurus and have been stated already. She also 
was spoken of as the wife of Hermes along with Aglaurus and 
Herse, showing how confused the myth became. She was the 
faithful sister par excellence in the story of the chest. 

The evidence of the inscriptions and of ancient writers* assigns 
the festival of the Arrephoria to Pandrosus, along with Athena 
Polias. Pausanias gives his account of the ceremony just after 
his visit to the sanctuary of Pandrosus, and so connects the two 
things in thought. His is the fullest account, and is as follows: 
‘Not far from the temple of Athena Polias live two maidens, 
whom the Athenians call Arrephoroi. They dwell for a certain 
time near the goddess, but at the time of the festival they act by 
night as follows. ‘They bear upon their heads what the priestess 
of Athena gives them to carry; the giver does not know the 
nature of what she gives, nor do they who bear it understand. 
There is a precinct in the city not far from that of Aphrodite ‘‘ in 
the Gardens’’, and a natural underground passage leads down 
into this precinct. By this the maidens go down from the 
Acropolis ; they leave below what they have been carrying, and 
taking something else they bring it back, this also being wrapped 
up. These maidens are then dismissed, and two others are 
brought up into the Acropolis in their place.’’ 

These maidens are generally called Arrephoroi, but Hesychius 
(s. v. "Eppnpdpo.)™ and Moeris (s. v. ‘Eppnddpo)™ call them Erre- 
phoroi, a name which is regularly supported by the evidence of 
the inscriptions, which use the verb éppydopeiv many times and 
the noun éppyddpos once (C.I.A., iii, 902); whereas dppydopeiy 
occurs but twice (C.I.A., ii, 453b, p. 418; C.I.A., iii, 822A, 
p. 505)'*. The etymology of the name is usually given by the 
ancients as from dppyra+ dopeiv, ‘‘ to carry unspeakable or sacred 
things.’’ ‘This was so tempting that the form dppydopeiv ousted 
the original form éppyndpopeiv. It is probably on account of the 
form ‘Eppyopic. or “Epondpopia that the scholiast on Aristophanes 


* Athenagoras, Legatio pro Christianis 17" ; Pausanias i, 27, 41°; C. I. A, 
ii, 1379", 1383", 1385, 1390! ; C. 1. A., iii, 887". 
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(Lysistrata, 642)'™, and Suidas (s. v. "Appngopia)™, as well as 
Hesychius™ and Moeris™, think that the festival was performed 
in honor of Herse. 

The accounts of writers other than Pausanias may be summar- 
ized as follows*: The number of maidens was four; they were 
of noble birth, between the ages of seven and eleven, and were 
chosen by the king archon. They dressed in white, and the 
ornaments of gold which they wore became sacred. ‘They had a 
special kind of cakes, which were made for them and were called 
‘‘anastatot’’ (Athenaeus, 114 A)™. It was the duty of two of 
the maidens to begin the weaving of the new peplos for Athena. 
The numerous inscribed bases for statues found on the Acropolis 
point to the custom of setting up images of the maidens who 
acted as Arrephoroi, by their fathers, mothers, or brothers. 

The ceremony of the Arrephoria was performed in the month 
of Skirophorion (Etymologicum Magnum, p. 149, s. v. édpp7- 
ddpo)**, and Mommsen (Feste der Stadt Athen, p. 509) puts it 
on the twelfth day. 

Miss Harrison (Mythology and Monuments, xxxiii, ffi.) 
thinks, with much probability, that this ceremony was the cause 
of the myth about Erichthonius. The myth of the concealment 
of Erichthonius in the chest arose from the concealment of some- 
thing in a box which the maidens were forbidden to open. 

The form of the name ‘Epondopéa has given rise to the theory 
that the maidens were literally ‘‘ dew-carriers’’, since Hesychius 
tells us that gpoy means ‘‘dew’’, and the name Pandrosus, the 
sister of Herse, may be etymologized as meaning ‘‘all-dewy’’. 
Preller (i, 173), following Moeris (s. v. éppyddpa)™, believes 
that the maidens were really ‘‘dew-carriers’’, Thautragerinnen, 
without a doubt, and that the ceremony typified the refreshing 
quality of the night dews upon the crops. There is no reason 
why such a dew-carrying ceremony should be so strictly secret, 
and besides that, if the maidens carried dew, they would 

@ Aristophanes, Lysistrata, 641 ffl.!"? with Scholia™; Harpocration, s. v. 
dppngopety'*®, Hesychius, s. v. dppndopla™, éppypdpo!*®; Suidas, s. vv. 
dppnropopetyY™, dppndopla?' and érusparol*; Etymologicum Magnum, p. 149, 


s. v. dppnddpo!” and dppnpopetv™*; Bekker, Anecdota Graeca, pp. 202, 446, 
8. v. dppnpopety'™® ; Pollux, x, 191! 
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know that fact. In such a childish explanation the ceremony 
loses all its hidden meaning. ‘The two words Spécos and époy may 
also mean ‘‘ young things’’ or ‘‘ young animals’’. It was from 
this meaning that Apollo derived his title of ‘‘ Hersos’’, found 
inscribed in the cave at Vari (C. I. A., i, 430). Aeschylus in 
the Agamemnon (147)' writes that Artemis is the fair goddess 
who favors the Spdco of creatures who are fierce; the context 
shows that these dpéco must be sucklings (Etymologicum Mag- 
num, Ss. v. “Epou, p. 377, 38)*™. 

Miss Harrison (1. c., p. xxxv) clearly suggests that the objects 
carried by the maidens in the cistae were images (aAdcpara)” of 
young things, and probably figures of a snake and a child. ‘The 
myth of Erichthonius and the three sisters was invented so that 
the maidens would not open the boxes. It is to be noticed that 
the maidens, the Arrephoroi, lived in the precinct of the faithful 
sister, Pandrosus ; Aglaurus had her precinct outside the Acrop- 
olis. Miss Harrison (Prolegomena to the Study of Greek 
Religion, p. 121, Note.), commenting upon a passage in the 
Scholia of Lucian (Dialogi Meretricii, ii, 1), which contains 
an account of the Thesmophoria, has changed her opinion about 
the wAdopara carried in the boxes, and she now interprets them as 
‘ddd\ro. Septuagint, Is. iii, 17. The Arrephoroi are not, as I 
previously (Mythology and Monuments Ancient Athens, p. 
xxxiv) suggested, Hersephorot, Carriers of Young Things.”’ 

We have seen that there was a sexual idea present in the intro- 
duction of the form of the snake. Clement of Alexandria 
(Protrepticus 14, 15) says that the women celebrated the 
Thesmophoria, the Skirophoria, and the Arrephoria, and these 
festivals were the same in kind. We have accounts of the Thes- 
mophoria. ‘The most complete is that given by the scholiast on 
Lucian (1. c.)“. A summary of it, containing all the important 
phrases, is as follows: The ceremony was performed by the 
women alone. In memory of Eubouleus and his swine, which 





® Miss Harrison, Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens, p. xxxiv. 


by] think that we may emend the pigmenta of Lactantius Placidus (Narra- 
tiones Fabularum, ii, 12)" to fgmenia. 
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were swallowed up when Pluto stole away Persephone, pigs were 
cast into certain places called ‘‘ megara’’, and when the flesh had 
decayed, it was brought forth by women called ‘‘drawers’’, who 
had undergone ceremonial purification for three days. It was 
believed that if some of this flesh was taken and sown with the 
grain the crop would be good. It was also said that there were 
snakes in these ‘‘megara’’, and that when the ‘‘drawers’’ de- 
scended to bring up the flesh, a noise was made to drive the 
snakesaway. ‘The same feast was called the Arretophoria, ‘‘ and 
the same ceremonial is used to produce the fruit of the earth and 
the offspring of men.’’ Mysterious sacred objects, made from 
wheaten dough in the shapes of snakes and men (¢dAAor), were 
also placed in the chasms at the time of the festival, along with 
shoots of the pine tree. These shoots and the pigs were chosen 
assymbols of fertility, and typified the production of fruit and 
the procreation of children. 

Frazer* thinks that the corn-spirit was early conceived of 

in the form of a pig, which later became anthropomorphic and 
was called Demeter and Persephone. ‘There was a legend that 
in searching for her lost daughter, Demeter found Persephone’s 
foot-prints obliterated by the tracks of pigs. These tracks, in 
the early stage of the story, were those of the goddesses them- 
Selves. Farnell gives his conclusions in regard to the Thes- 
Mophoria as follows:” ‘‘ My conclusions are that this ritual 
has no relation to any form of marriage at all, but was a form of 
Magic to secure fertility, and that the women had the prerogative . 
because they were more potent in this form of magic than the 
Men, the ideas of the fertility of the field and the fertility of the 
"Womb being necessarily conjoined in this as in many agrarian 
-eremonies.’’ Farnell will treat the Thesmophoria in the third 
Volume of his Cults of the Greek States. 

The symbols of fructification in the Thesmophoria were under- 

Stood by the grown-up women who used them as typifying the 





*Frazer, The Golden Bough, 2nd ed., ii, 299-303, where analogies among 
Gifferent peoples are given. 
> Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, 1904 (vii, p. 80). 
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power ‘‘ both to produce the fruit of the earth and the offspring 
of men.’’ In the Arrephoria, however, these male attributes of 
fructification were kept a secret from the maidens, and could not 
be revealed to them, until they had been introduced to the spirits 
of birth and life. Miss Harrison thinks it probable that, from the 
Acropolis, the maidens went down to the sanctuary of Eileithyia, 
‘* goddess of child-birth,’’ which sanctuary was near that of 
Aphrodite ‘‘in the Gardens’’ (C. I. A., iii, 318, “Eponddpas 8. 
Eiiabvia[s] év”"Aypas.). This goddess must be propitiated by the 
young girl; it is not known why a Athenian maidens were not 
Arrephoroi, but it is known that here the maiden is initiated 
before she is allowed to understand the ritual, just as is the case 
in initiation into any real religion. This ceremony of the Arre- 
phoria, we are told, had something to do with the fertility of the 
fields and the productivity of women, being allied to the Thesmo- 
phoria in that respect. Toepffer writes (Attische Genealogie, 
p. 121); ‘‘ Mir scheint der innere Zusammenhang zwischen den 
bei Pausanias geflissentlich verdunkelten Arrephorien-Gebrauchen 
und den erst durch Rohde genauer bekannt gewordenen, der 
Demeter und ihrer Tochter zu Ehren begangenen Ceremonienr, 
die den Namen ‘Apfnroddpua fiihrten, unverkennbar.’’ 

Let us look for parallels of this relation between women and 
the crops of the fields. Frazer (Commentary on Pausanias, ii, p. 
168) records that a story closely resembling this of the Arre- 
phoria is told in Java*, but he gives none of the details. Among 
the ancient writers there are several references to the peculiar 
relations supposed to exist between women and the crops of the 
field. Pliny (Nat. Hist., xxviii, 77 and 78)" says, ‘‘ Hailstorms, 
whirlwinds, and lightings are driven away by a woman uncovered 
at the time of her monthly periods. . . . . . . If womet, 
stripped naked at the time of their menses, walk around a field 
of grain, the caterpillars, beetles, and other vermin will fall of 
the ears. Metrodorus Scepsensis reports that in Cappadocia, on 
account of the great number of insects, the women go through 


* Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsh Indié, 14de Jaargang (1852). Tweede Dell. 
p. 396. 
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the cultivated fields with their clothing raised to their waists. 
In other places it is customary for them to go with bare feet, hair 
in disorder and girdles loosened.’’ Pliny in another place (xvii, 
266)'* tells that women during their monthly flow, with naked 
feet and loosened girdles, could protect an orchard from cater- 
pillars by walking around each tree. Havelock Ellis* reports 
on the authority of Bastanzi that this is believed and acted upon 
in Italy to-day. 

Aelian (de Natura Animalium, vi, 36)” records that if a 
woman during her monthly purgation walked through a garden, 
the caterpillars would be destroyed. Columella (De Re Rustica, 
X, 357-362", and xi, 3, 64) tells of this same remedy and gives 
iton the authority of Democritus, who wrote a treatise epi 
wnmabov. Palladius (De Re Rustica, i, 35, 3)™ gives his testi- 
mony also to this custom. 

Longfellow in his poem of Hiawatha (xiii) tells the Indian 
legend of how Minnehaha blessed the corn-fields at the direction 
of her husband : 


‘* You shall bless to-night the corn-fields, 
Draw a magic circle round them, 
To protect them from destruction, 
Blast of mildew, blight of insect, 
Wagamin, the thief of corn-fields, 
Paimosaid, who steals the maize-ear. 
In the night when all is silence, 
In the night, when all is darkness, 
When the Spirit of Sleep, Nepahwin, 
Shuts the doors of all the wigwams, 
So that not an ear can hear you, 
So that not an eye can see you, 
Rise up from your bed in silence, 
Lay aside your garments wholly, 
Walk around the fields you planted, 


*Studies in the Psychology of Sex, Appendix A, Menstruation and the 
Position of Women, p. 212-213. 
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Round the borders of the corn-fields, 
Covered by your tresses only, 

Robed with darkness as a garment. 
Thus the fields shall be more fruitful, 
And the passing of your footsteps 
Draw a magic circle round them, 

So that neither blight nor mildew, 
Neither burrowing worm nor insect, 
Shall pass o’er the magic circle, 

Not the dragon-fly, Awo-ne-she, 

Not the spider, Sudbekashe, 

Nor the grasshopper, Pah-puk-keena, 
Nor the mighty caterpillar, 
Way-muk-kwana with the bearskin, 
King of all the caterpillars.’’ 

The original of this legend is recorded in Schoolcraft’s Oneota 
(p. 83). I quote his account of the custom also: ‘‘ A singular 
proof of this belief, in both sexes, of the mysterious influence of 
the steps of a woman on the vegetable and insect creation is 
found in an ancient custom, which was related to me, respecting 
corn-planting. It was the practice of the hunter’s wife, when 
the field of corn had been planted, to choose the first dark night 
or overclouded evening to perform a secret circuit, sazs hadille- 
ment, around the field. For this purpose she slipped out of the 
lodge in the evening, unobserved, to some obscure nook, where 
she completely disrobed. Then, taking her matchecota, or 
principal garment, in one hand, she dragged it around the field. 
This was thought to insure a prolific crop, and to prevent the 
assaults of insects and worms upon the grain. It was supposed 
they could not cross the charmed line.’’ 

This version combines all the essential features of our myth, 
whose origin we must seek in a primitive ceremony intended to 
be magical in its effect, in which the fertility of woman acts 
favorably upon the crops of the fields—simzlia stmilibus curantur. 

I think that it has not been noticed that one of Horace’s Odes 
(11, 23), addressed to a country maiden, Phidyle, may have some 
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bearing on this question. Certain ceremonies are mentioned, 
the object of which is to obtain fruitful crops, and although 
no walking at night is spoken of, still the dark of the moon 
is mentioned ; but all the details are not to be expected in 
Horace’s poem, which is not primarily an account of the cere- 
mony. ‘This ‘‘dark of the moon ”’ superstition needs no discus- 
sion here ; almost everyone can recall some modern case of it. It 
is interesting to notice that a pig is to be sacrificed ; this reminds 
one of the Thesmophoria. 


Caelo supinas si tuleris manus 
Nascente luna, rustica Phidyle, 
Si ture placaris et horna 
Fruge Lares avidaque porca : 


Nec pestilentem sentiet Africum 
Fecunda vitis nec sterilem seges 
Robiginem aut dulces alumni 
Pomifero grave tempus anni. 


I may even dare to bring forward as a case in point the tale of 
the Lady Godiva or Godgifu, a Saxon lady of Coventry, Eng- 
land, who rode completely naked through the town as an act of 
devotion to her people, so that they might be freed from the 
burdens which had been imposed by her husband, Leofric, Earl 
of Mercia. This is an historical instance, and was commemor- 
ated by a fair, which has been held at intervals ever since, but 
I believe that back of this historical event there was a folk- 
belief in this peculiar efficacy of a naked woman. There is a full 
discussion of this tale in Freeman’s Norman Conquest, but it is 
best known from Tennyson’s poem, Godiva. 

These scattered instances, which I have enumerated from Asia 
Minor, Greece, Italy, England, and North America, will serve to 
show how widely spread is this belief, which I think is also the 
root idea of the Athenian Arrephoria’*. 


@It may be objected that the age of the maiden Arrephoroi (7-11) is 
previous to womanhood or the appearance of the menses, but the Arrephoria 
is to be regarded as a sort of prelude to the Thesmophoria ; the effects are 


similar. 
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The Arrephoroi seem to have taken part in the minor festival 
of the Chalcea also, for Suidas (s. v. XaAxeia)"” records that the 
Chalcea was ‘‘a festival at Athens, which some call the Athe 
naea. It was afterwards celebrated by the artisans only, because 
Hephaestus worked in bronze in Attica. It falls on the last day 
of Pyanepsion, at which time the priestesses along with the Arre- 
phoroi set the threads in the loom (&dlorram) for the weaving of 
the peplos. Phanodemus thinks that the festival is not in honor 
of Athena, but of Hephaestus.’’ Bekker (Anecdota Graeca, i, 
239) speaks of a Deipnophoria, which consisted of ‘‘ carrying 
gifts of food to the daughters of Cecrops, Herse, Pandrosus, and 
Aglaurus. It was carried out elaborately for some mystical 
reason, and many celebrated it, for it embodied an element of 
rivalry.’’ Whether this Deipnophoria was distinct from the | 
other festivals in which the daughters were concerned is ur- 
certain. 

It is hardly necessary to discuss the different forms that the 
word Arrephoria takes. Arretophoria could be applied in its 
etymological meaning to the Arrephoria just as well as to the 
Thesmophoria, as Lucian’s scholiast tells us. The form dpfqw 
gopeiv, given by Suidas, is suggestive, if the first part could be 
connected with dppny, ‘‘ male’’, but the retention of 7 in the com- 
pound is against this view, although such retention may be 
justified by analogy. 

From an inscription (C. I. A., iti, 319, “Eponddpos B. Tis 
@éu.50s), it seems evident that Pandrosus, the patroness of this 
ceremony of the Arrephoria, was sometimes identified with Ge- 
Themis, who is an earlier aspect of Demeter and Persephone 
(Miss Harrison, Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1891, p. 352), who 
were patronesses of the Thesmophoria. In fact, both or all these 
divinities were earth spirits. Pandrosus in the myth is faithful 
to her trust; she is really Curotrophus. Miss Harrison would 
also conceive of Ejileithyia as this early earth-goddess. ‘This Ge- 
Themis-Pandrosus divinity passed away before the rising 
Demeter, and Hermes, the husband of Pandrosus,—Hermes who 
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was an ithyphallic god of fertility*, leaves some traces of his rela- 
tionship on the Areopagus (Pausanias, i, 28, 6), xeira: 8& xat 
Tovrwv xai “Epyys xat Ts dyaApa. An ancient wooden image of 
Hermes was kept in the temple of Athena Polias, concealed by 
myrtle boughs ; it was said to be an offering of Cecrops, the 
legendary father of Pandrosus (Pausanias, i, 27, 1)™. 

A passage in Harpocration (s. v. éx{Bouv)' based on the au- 
thority of Philochorus reads, ‘‘if anyone sacrificed an ox to 
Athena, it was necessary to sacrifice also a sheep to Pandora.’’ 
These sacrificial animals are natural in the case of agricultural 
divinities. This passage has puzzled students, who amend Fan- 
dora to Pandrosus, since Pandora is not otherwise found in the 
cultof Athena. However, if we recognize that Pandrosus is Ge, 
and Pandora is the same, it is unnecessary to make the change. 
Miss Harrison (Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, p. 
278-81) thinks that Pandora was merely a form of Kore, or 
the twin earth-spirit of Demeter. By what seems a mere slip, 
Fulgentius (Mythologiae, ii, 14)” speaks of the two sisters, 
Aglaurus and Pandora, where Pandora is evidently Pandrosus. 
Photius and Suidas also give a variant reading of Pandora for 
fandrosus in their descriptions of the mporénov™, 

The Pandroseum, or sanctuary of Pandrosus, was on the Acrop- 
olis just west of the Erechtheum. This is clear from the evidence 
of the inscriptions relating to the building of the Erechtheum’ 
and from the account of Pausanias (i, 27, 2)"*, who says that the 
temple of Pandrosus, which must have been in this enclosure, 
was contiguous (ovvexyyjs) to the Erechtheum. According to 


* Preller-Robert, 4th ed., p. 388. Hermes was also the father of Cephalus 
by Creusa, the daughter of Erechtheus. In this discussion I have not taken 
the various local peculiarities of Erechtheus into consideration ; an account 
by Engelmann may be consulted in Roscher’s Lexicon. 

bC.ILA., i, 322 (1. 45, 63, 70)'®; C.1.A., iv, 1, p. 1481 ; also Philochorus, 
fr. 146 in Dionysius Halicarnassensis de Dinarcho, 3’, This last fragment 
makes mention of an altar of Zeus Herceus under the sacred olive in the 
Pandroseum, saying that a dog entered the Pandroseum from the temple of 
the Polias and mounted and lay down upon this altar ; the dog was taboo on 
the Acropolis. 
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Frazer," the temple was a small building which seems to have 
abutted on the south end of the west wall of the Erechtheum. 

Sacrifices were made to Athena Polias and to Pandrosus by the 
Athenian youths (C. I. A., ii, 481)". Iam not discussing here 
the fact that later, in Athenian religion, the all-powerful cult of 
Athena absorbed the cults of Aglaurus and Pandrosus, and that 
Athena used their names attached to her own merely as cult 
epithets. The scholiast on Aristophanes (Lysistrata, 439)" 
thinks that it was from Pandrosus that Athena received the 
name of Pandrosus. ‘The Arrephoroi acted both for Athena 
Polias and for Pandrosus, as we learn from inscriptions on the 
bases of statues set up to them in the Pandroseum (C. I. A.., iii, 
887™ ; ii, 1390)". Thallo, who was one of the personifications 
of the seasons, was worshipped by the Athenians along with Pan- 
drosus, according to Pausanias (ix, 35, 2). This Thallo was 
one of the spirits invoked in the oath of the ephebi at the 
sanctuary of Aglaurus. 

It was probably in the Pandroseum that the court for ball- 
playing for the Arrephoroi was placed, and in this court there 
was also a bronze statue of Isocrates, represented as a boy on 
horseback (Vitae decem Oratorum, p. 839b.)"*. Here also was 
the ancient olive’ tree, sacred to Athena, which Pausanias and 
Apollodorus mention (Apollodori Bibliotheca, iii, 14, 1)"™. 

A trace of Eastern or Semitic influence in the case of Pan- 
drosus is seen in the fact that she was regarded as the first 
spinner. Her priestess wore a peculiar robe which was called 
modwuvvxov. ‘This is mentioned by Pollux (x, 191)", and also by 
Suidas and Photius (s. v. wpordvov)™. Pandrosus with her 
sisters made clothing for men out of wool. The Phoenicians 
were the introducers of the fine arts into Greece and some of the 
traits of Pandrosus probably came with the Phoenicians. ‘The 
two Arrephoroi, who wove the peplos for Athena, typify Pan- 
drosus and her sister. Athena Ergane later usurped their pre- 
rogatives. Pandrosus is kept in close connection with the Erech- 


2 Commentary on Pausanias, ii, p. 337. 
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theum, and the grave of her old Semitic father Cecrops was 
near at hand under the southwest corner of that building, if 
Dorpfeld is correct in his identification. So here we have Erech- 
theus, Cecrops, and Pandrosus in juxtaposition on the Acropolis, 
typifying the old Semitic element in the settlement around the 
Acropolis. 

Pandrosus is represented along with Aglaurus on the amphora 
showing Boreas carrying off Oreithyia (see Fig. 6); on the red- 
figure vase from Corneto, showing the birth of Erichthonius (see 
Fig. 4); she is probably one of the ‘‘ Three Hates’’ in the 
eastern gable of the Parthenon (see Fig. 10), and she is identified 
with certainty by Robert (Hermes, xvi, 67) as the maiden on the 
Petersburg hydria (Petersburg Collection, Vol. ii, 1021), whom 
Brunn takes as the nymph of the place (Sitzungsberichte der 
Bayrischen Akademie, 1876, 1, 477). 


We come now to the third sister, Herse, and find that she has 
no cult at Athens, nor is there any Athena Herse; Athena does 
not adopt her name as she did the names of Aglaurus and Pan- 
drosus. Herse has not even an abiding place. Ovid (Metamor- 
phoses, ii, 739)™ noticed this, and placed her in a middle chamber 
on the Acropolis between Pandrosus and Aglaurus. Other earlier 
writers, such as Ister (Scholiast on Aristophanis Lysistrata 
643)", felt the need of a cult for Herse, and so they state that 
the Arrephoria or Ersephoria was held in her honor. However, 
we have seen that this festival was really held in honor of Pan- 
drosus, and the evidence of Ister cannot counterbalance the 
weight of evidence on the other side. Miss Harrison (Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, 1901, p. 351) shows quite conclusively that 
Herse ‘‘is a mere etymological eponymous of the festival Herse- 
phoria.’’ She is but the double of Pandrosus ; she is not original 
in the myth, but comes in later to make up a triad, as in the case 
of the Charites. Miss Harrison (Prolegomena to the Study of 
Greek Religion, p. 286) writes: ‘‘ Evidence is not lacking that 
the trinity-form grew out of the duality.’’ Originally there were 
only two, a variation of mother and maid, Demeter and Kore, 
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or two forms of the same thing at different stages. Of course, in 
classical times Herse was recognized and represented in art, and 
confuses the myth by being associated with Hermes as his wife, 
and by usurping the rights of her sisters in other ways. Alcman 
(fr. 48, taken from Plutarch’s Symposium, iii, 10, 3) poetically 
says that Ersa was the daughter of Zeus and Selene, but here the 
reference is clearly to the dew which forms only on clear, moon- 
light nights, and there is no idea of Herse being one of the ‘‘dew- 
sisters ’’. 

C. Robert (De Gratiis Atticis in Comment. Mommsen, p. 
143 ff.) has noticed a connection between these maidens and the 
Charites ; he holds that Herse should be identified with Auxo, 
just as Pandrosus was with Thallo. Auxo was mentioned along 
with Aglaurus and Thallo in the oath of the ephebi (Pollux, viii, 
106)". Toepffer’s ideas in regard to this relationship have 
already been discussed. Miss Harrison in her Prolegomena to 
the Study of Greek Religion, (p.260) discusses a black-figure 
cylix in Munich (see Fig. 12), which shows certain creatures, 
whose upper part is in the figure of a maiden, while the lower 
part is snakelike ; they are creeping about among some vines or 
shrubbery. ‘‘’They are Charites, givers of grace and increase, 
and their snake-bodies mark them not as malevolent, but as earth- 
daemons, genii of fertility. They are near akin to the local 
Athenian hero, the snake-tailed Cecrops, and we are tempted to 
conjecture that in art, though not in literature, he may have lent 
his snake-tail to the Agraulid nymphs, his daughters.’’ 

On a neo-Attic relief (F. Hauser, Jahrbuch des Oesterr. Arch. 
Instituts, vi, 1903, p. 79-107; American Journal of Archaeology 
vii, (1903), p. 468), we find the Agraulidae represented along 
with the Horae, three figures each (see Fig. 11). From the 
same place—the Villa Palombara in Italy—came the reliefs of the 
Moerae, Zeus, and Hephaestus, now at Tegel, which are repro- 
duced on the Madrid puteal along with the birth of Athena. It 
is interesting to note that Hesychius™ says that the Moerae and 
the Agraulidae were considered the same among the Athenians. 
In this set of reliefs there seem to have been four divisions, and 
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Hauser thinks that it is probable that they are copies of bronze 
reliefs by the younger Cephisodotus, which adorned the altar of 
Zeus Soter and Athena Soteira at the Piraeus. | 

Herse may be represented along with Aglaurus in the places 
mentioned in the treatment of that divinity, and possibly she is 
also shown along with Poseidon on a vase at Munich (Munchener 
Vasen, 415). 

In the original myth, then, we have Aglaurus, Pandrosus, and 
Erichthonius. It is interesting to note the succession of their 
festivals; the Plynteria in Thargelion (May-June), the Arre- 
phoria in Scirophorion (June-July), and the Panathenaea in 
Hecatombaeon (July-August). This may denote successive 
Stages in the development of the crops (Stephanus Byzantius, 
Ss. v. "Aypavdy)®. 

When Athena became the great political goddess (Polias) of 
the Athenian state, she took over all these festivals into her own 
cult, and of these the Panathenaea was made the greatest, being 
the last of the three. The divinities with their Eastern character- 
istics became reconciled to Athena on the Acropolis and were 
subordinated to her. ‘They became merely cult names. 

We have seen that the sisters cannot be merely ‘‘dew-carriers’’, 
and the whole story cannot be simply an agricultural myth, nor 
can these nymphs be only spring nymphs of the Acropolis as E. 
Curtius (Hermes, xxi, p. 291) would have us believe. The evi- 
dence does not permit of these conclusions. We have been 
driven to a non-Greek or Semitic origin for some of their attri- 
butes ; Cecrops and Erichthonius are unanthropomorphic; the 
sisters are sisters of Phoenice, ‘‘the Phoenician’’ (Suidas, s. v. 
Powixyia ypdppara)”; Aglaurus is propitiated by human sacrifice, 
and Pandrosus, closely associated with Cecrops, is the first 
spinner. Any etymologizing on the origin of these names I must 
leave to some one better fitted for determining it. 


* Harpocration (8. v. Hava@jvaca)® tells on ancient authority that Erich- 
thonius instituted the Panathenaea ; of course not under that name, for that 
comes from the so-called coalition of Theseus. Suidas records (s. v. 
Kovporpégos I'f)'® that Erichthonius was the first to sacrifice to Ge-Curotro- 
phus (Pandrosus?) on the Acropolis. 
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It may be well in conclusion to recapitulate the story of the 
birth of Erichthonius, in order to see what remains after certain 
‘embellishments have been left out. 

In the first place the relations between Hephaestus and Athena 
were late in arising, and came from the fact that both were associ- 
ated with artisans, and were worshipped by different classes of 
society in the Athenian state. When Athena as Ergane and 
Hephaestus were brought into conjunction with one another in 
the clash of worships at Athens, they had to marry and havea 
child, but Athena had also to preserve her virginity. Previous 
to this time Athena had come into conflict with a chthonic, or 
snake god, and had adopted him into her cult. This snake was 
Erichthonius and he was the same as Erechtheus, Cecrops, and 
Poseidon, of which last the story of the reconciliation is usually 
told. If this snake divinity was purely native to Athens in the 
beginning, he had, at any rate, been affected by Eastern influ- 
ences at a later period, as is shown by his identification with 
Cecrops and Poseidon, and his place in the sky among the 
heavenly bodies. ‘This snake god, who sometimes vacillates in 
form between snake and human form, at last came into the story 
as the product of the struggle between Athena and Hephaestus. 
There was a ritual for the worship of this snake god, which was 
celebrated by grown women in the Thesmophoria and by girls in 
the Arrephoria. This ritual of the Arrephoria gave rise to the 
story of the concealment of the snake-child Erichthonius in a 
chest, and his delivery over to certain maidens for them to guard. 
In the ceremony images of snakes and of the male member of 
generation were put into a box, which must not be opened by the 
maidens who guarded it. The symbols in the box were used asa 
charm, or were supposed to act beneficially on the crops of the 
fields, as also did the women themselves. I have discussed the 
relations between snakes and men and women, and the supposed 
effect of women on the fertility of the fields. I might even hazard 
a guess that the kernel of the ceremony, that started the myth of 
the concealment, is the typification of the sexual act itself by 
symbols, namely a chest, or box, and the image of a snake put into 
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it. Finally the two maidens of the Arrephoria were represented 
in the myth by certain nymphs, who, as has been shown, were 
originally two in number, one faithful, one unfaithful. Certain 
ritualistic practices were attached to their worship, and produced 
different endings to the myth, after the girls had opened the 
chest ; this has been shown in the study of the Plynteria. The 
whole myth then is a confusion of Olympian divinities with 
chthonic, or primitive cults, and Eastern influences, which it is 
well nigh impossible to unravel completely and to tabulate. The 
part played by Hephaestus and Athena and the consequent fructi- 
fication of the earth has the appearance of an Aryan nature myth, 
such as is shown in the Rig-Veda, where the Indra bull pours 
his fructifying seed upon mother earth in the form of rain. 

In the explanation of the various aspects of the myth which I 
have tried to give, if any one thing has been emphasized, it is 
this, that sex and the social position of women are to be recog- 
nized as important factors in the development of the rituals of 
early peoples, among whom we may number the Greeks. The 
pushing back of the origin of certain features of the myth under 
consideration to an Eastern source need only make more certain 
the sexual features which appear in the fragmentary accounts of 
the myth and ritual which have come down tous. The ultimate 
explanation of the why and the wherefore of certain beliefs, 
either in regard to sex or other natural phenomena, lies in the 
psychological ground-work of primitive man, and in the study of 
such a ground-work we are as yet mere novices and gropers in 
darkness.* 


* I cannot leave this question of the influence of sex, in the study of Greek 
ritual and mythology, without giving one more instance that has occurred 
to me, although it has no connection with the myth under discussion, 
Miss Harrison treats of the ceremony of the ‘‘ Aiora’’ in Mythology and 
Monuments of Ancient Athens, p. xl, and it is also discussed by Wentzel 
in the Pauly-Wissowa Real-Encyclopaedie. The story concerning the 
origin of the festival was that Icarius was murdered by the Athenians, and 
that his daughter Erigone wandered about in search of him; when she 
found his dead body, she hanged herself. The Athenians were punished for 
the murder, for many of the Athenian women sought the same death as 
Erigone. A festival was instituted in memory of the death of Erigone, but 
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instead of women, puppets were strung up (alwpeio@ac), and Erigone was 
celebrated in a song as the d\fris, or wandering one. The festival, then, 
seems to have been one of expiation, and in the ritual there was swinging by 
maidens. Miss Harrison thinks that the whole myth is a contamination 
of primitive Dionysiac worship and late Apolline cults; from the first, the 
idea of a wave-offering, from the second, the notion of the expiation of 
hereditary guilt. She adds: ‘‘ Why the wave-offering or swinging is con- 
sidered expiatory, I do not clearly know, but the notion of swinging asa 
cultus practice is not, I believe, confined to the Greeks.’’ 

The festival was said to be ef3e:rvos, and was also ‘‘licentious’’ or 
‘‘wanton’’ (rpvpdGv) in character (Athenaeus, xiv, 10). There is described 
in Bent’s Cyclades (p. 5) a swing festival at Seriphos and Karpathos, cele- 
brated at the present time, where maidens are swung, just as they were 
in the ceremony of the ‘“‘Aiora’’. However, it is the licentiousness of 
the ceremony that I wish to speak of ; this licentiousness is to be explained 
by the effects of the swinging, and I can best account for this effect of 
swinging by quoting passages from different writers bearing on the point. 
Havelock Ellis (Studies in the Psychology of Sex, Auto-Erotism, p. 120) 
writes in connection with the use of hobby: horses: ‘‘at the temples in some 
parts of central India, I am told, swings are hung up in pairs, men and 
women swinging in these until sexually excited ; during the months when 
the men in these districts have to be away from home the girls put up 
swings to console themselves for the loss of their husbands.’’ Again Ellis 
writes (Studies in the Psychology of Sex; Love and Pain, p. 121): ‘‘ The 
imagined pleasure of being strangled by a lover brings us to a group of feel- 
ings which would seem to be not unconnected with respiratory elements. I 
refer to the pleasurable excitement experienced by some in suspension, 
swinging, restraint, and fetters. Strangulation seems to be the extreme and 
most decided type of this group of imagined or real situations, in all of 
which a respiratory disturbance seems to be an essential element (Angell and 
Thompson, ‘‘A Study of the Relations between certain Organic Processes 
and Consciousness,’”’ Psychological Review, January, 1899. A summary 
statement of the relations of the respiration and circulation to emotional 
states will be found in Kulpe’s Outlines of Psychology, Parti, section 2, par. 
37). In explaining these phenomena we have to remark that respiratory ex- 
citement has always been a conspicuous part of the whole process of tumes- 
cence and detumescence, of the struggles of courtship and of its climax, and 
that any restraint upon respiration, or, indeed, any restraint upon muscular 
and emotional activity generally, tends to heighten the state of sexual excite- 
ment associated with such activity. I have elsewhere, when studying the 
spontaneous solitary manifestation of the sexual instinct (Auto-Erotism), 
referred to the pleasurably emotional, and sometimes sexual, effects of 
swinging and similar kinds of movement. It is possible that there is a cer- 
tain significance in the frequency with which the eighteenth century French 
painters, who lived at a time when the refinements of sexual emotion were 
carefully sought out, have painted women in the act of swinging. Fra- 
gonard mentions that in 1763 a gentleman invited him into the country, 
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with the request to paint his mistress, especially stipulating that she should 
be depicted in a swing. The same motive was common among the leading 
artists of that time. It may be said that this attitude was merely a pretext 
to secure a vision of ankles, but that result could easily have been obtained 
without the aid of a swing.”” Kline in an article ‘‘ The Migratory Impulse ’’ 
in The American Journal of Psychology for October, 1898, p. 62, writes: 
“The sensation of motion, as yet but little studied from a pleasure-pain 
standpoint, is undoubtedly a pleasure giving sensation. For Aristippus, the 
end of life is pleasure, which he defines as gentle motion. Motherhood 
long ago discovered its virtue as furnished by the cradle. Galloping to 
town on the parental knee is a pleasing pastime in every nursery. The 
several varieties of swings, the hammock, see-saw, flying-jenny, merry-go- 
round, shooting the chutes, sailing, coasting, rowing, and skating, together 
with the fondness of children for rotating rapidly in one spot until dizzy, 
and for jumping from high places are all devices and sports for stimulating 
the sense of motion. In most of these modes of motion the body is passive 
or semi-passive, save in such motions as skating and rotating on the feet. 
The passiveness of the body precludes any important contribution of stimuli 
from kinaesthetic sources. Zhe stimuli are probably furnished, as Dr. Hall 
and others have suggested, by a redistribution of fluid pressure (due to 
unusual motions and positions of the body) to the inner walls of he several 
vascular systems of the body.” 
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1Antigonus Carystius, Hist. Mirab. xii: “ApeAnoaydpas dé 6 
"AOnvaios, 6 rHv "Ar0ida ovyyeypadas, od pyot Kopwvynv rpocirracba. pds 
Tv dxpdrodw, ovd exor dy elreiv Ewpaxws ovdeis, ‘“Arrodidwow 8 rv airtav 
pv0uxas. pyoiv yap Hoaiory dobeions ris "AOnvas, ovyxaraxdBeioay abrny 
ddanoOivar, rov St “"Hoacrov, eis yyv wecdvra, mpoteoOat To oréppa. THY 
Se viv vorepov aire dvadodva "Epiy$dvov- ov tpépeav riv ‘AOnvav, Kai ds 
klotnv KaOdipgar, Kat mapabécOo. tais Kéxporos maciv, "AypavAw xai 
Tlavdpdow xai “Epon, xat émirdfa: py avotyev thy kiorny, éws Gv avr? 
ZOy. aqhixopevyy 8 eis TedAAnvyv, pepe dpos, iva épupya apo ris axpo- 
woAews roinon Tas 5¢ Kéxporos Ovyarépas tas dv0, “AypavAov xai Idvdpo- 
gov, THy KioTrny dvotga, Kai ideiv Spdxovras Svo wept Tov ‘EptyOdviov. 7 de 
"AOnva, pepovoy Td dpos, 5 viv Karciras AvxaByrrdés, Kopwovyv dyoiv 
dravrnca, Kai elrreiv, Ste “EptyOovos év havepw: tiv St dxovoacay, pia 
TO Gpos, Grov viv éore. Ty St Kopwvy, dia THv KaxayyeAiav, cireiv ws ds 
dxporoAty ob Oéus ary evra adixéOa., 

* Euripides, Ion, 21 fil. : 

Kelvp yap 4 Atos Kdpn 
ppovpw rrapaleifaca PvAake owparos 
dicow Spdxovre, rapHevos “AyAavpior 
didwor oadlev. 

* Euripides, Ion, 258-274 : 

ION, ris 3 &; wobev yqs AGEs ; €x woiov warps 
TépuKas ; Gvopa Ti ve KaAEly HUaS xpEwy ; 

260 KP. Kpéovea pév por trovvon , éx 3 "EpexGéws 

awépuxa, rarpis yy 8 ‘A@yvaiwv works. 
ION, & xAevov oixoto’ dory yevvaiwy Tt dro 

Tpaddioa ratépwv, ws ve Oavpdlw, yar. 
KP. rogadra xetruxotpev, & fev’, ov répa, 

265 ION. xpos Oe@y dAnOGs, as peuvPevrar Bporois, 
KP. ri xpyp epurds, & fe; expabeiv Oedw. 
ION, é« yas watpds cov mpdyovos éBAacrev warip ; 
KP. "EptyOovds ye: 1d St yévos pw ovK Odere. 
ION. 7 wai od’ *"AOdva ynOev egaveirero ; 
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270 KP eis rapOévous ye xeipas, ov Texovod wv. 
ION ddwor 8, womrep év ypady vopiferat ; 
KP Kexpords ye oylav raiciv oy dpwpevov. 
ION jxovoa Avoat rapHEvovs TEedxos Deas. 
KP rotyap Bavotca. oxdredov ypalav wrérpas. 

‘ Apollodorus, iii, 14, 6: Todroy (“EptxOdnov) of pev “Adaiorov xai 
tis Kpavacd bvyarpés 'ArOiSos elvar A€yovow, ot 5¢ “Hdaicrov Kat ’AGyvas, 
orws. “AOnva rapeyévero mpds “Hoacrov, orAa xaracxevaca Oédovoa, 
0 8 éyxatareArctpevos bro “Agpodirys eis eriOupiav Sobe THs ‘AOnvas, 
ca ede avtynv jpEaro, 7 St Epevyev. ads 88 eyyis airys éyevero roAAR 
dvdyKy (Rv yap xwrds), exeipGro ovvereiv. 7 St ds Tddpwr Kai rapBévos 
cioa ovK HvéoxeTo. 5 St drecréppynvey eis TO oKEAOS THS Deds. exeivy Se 
pvoayOeioa épiy dropdfaca Tov yovov eis ynv Eppufe. evyovons 8 airijs, 
kal THs yovns els yqv wevovons, EptxPovios yiverar. tovrov AOyva xpvda 
tov dAAwv Oedv érpedev, GOdvarov DéAovea rorjoa: Kai xatabeioa abrov 
ds xiornv Ilavépdow ty Kéxpowos wapaxaréfero, aremrotvoa thy KioTynv 
dyofyev, ai d€ ddeXgai trys Llavdpdcov Hvotyovow tro meptepyias, Kat 
Qcivrar TO Bpépe wapeoreipapevov Spdxovra: Kal ds pev évvor A€yovow, ta 
atrod StepOdpyoav tov Spdxovros, ds St én, d¢ dpyiv ‘AOyvas éppaveis 
yevopevas KaTa THS aKpoToAEws abTas Eppupav. ev de rw repever tpaceis 
‘EptyOonos ix adris "AOnvas, éxBadov "Audixriova éBacirevcev "AOnvav, 
kat TO ev axpordAa Edavov tis ‘A@yvas idpicaro, kat rov Tavalyvaiwy rhv 
foprnvy cuveotyoaro, Kat UpagBéav vyida vindyy éynuev, €€ ns traits Tavdiwy 
eye 9. 

*Scholia in Iliadis B 547: 

"EpexGjos| “EpexPéws tov Baciréws “A@Pnvaiwv, tov Kat “Eptxdoviov 
xaAoupévov, yevvnevros St éx rod “Hdaicrov. otros yap édiwxey 'AOnvav 
épav abrys, 7 Oe épuyev: as Sé éyyis airys éyévero rodAy dvayKy (Hv yap 
xwAds), Erepato cuvedOciv» 7 St ds caodpwv Kai swapHévos ovca ovK 
dyéoxero, ovTws dreoreppyver cis TO OKeAOS THs Ocds. 7 SE prvoayOeioa, 
épiy dwopdfaca rov yovov eppupev eis yav: SOev “EptxOdnos 6 éx ris ys 
dvadoGeis mais éxA7Ay, ded tov épiov kai Tis xDovds. ivropei KadAiuayxos 
dy “ExdAy. 

* Ovid, Metamorphoses, ii, 552 ffl. : 

- --- nam tempore quodam 
Pallas Erichthonium, prolem sine matre creatam, 
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Clauserat Actaeo texta de vimine cista, 
555 Virginibusque tribus gemino de Cecrope natis 
Et legem dederat, sua ne secreta viderent. 
Abdita fronde levi densa speculabar ab ulmo, 
Quid facerent. commissa duae sine fraude tuentur, 
Pandrosus atque Herse. timidas vocat una sorores 
560 Aglauros, nodosque manu diducit. et intus 
Infantemque vident apporectumque draconem. 


"Ovid, Metamorphoses, ii, 740 ffl. : 
740 Quae tenuit laevum, venientem prima notavit 
Mercurium nomenque dei scitarier ausa est 
Et causam adventus. cui sic respondit Atlantis 
Pleionesque nepos: ‘ego sum, qui lussa per auras 
Verba patris porto. pater est mihi Iuppiter ipse. 
745 Nec fingam causas: tu tantum fida sorori 
Esse velis prolisque meae matertera dici. 
Herse causa viae. faveas oramus amanti.’ 
Aspicit hunc oculis isdem, quibus abdita nuper 
Viderat Aglaurus flavae secreta Minervae, 
750 Proque ministerio magni sibi ponderis aurum 
Postulat : interea tectis excedere cogit. 


°Hyginus, Fabulae, 166: 

Vulcanus Iovi ceterisque deis solia aurea ex adamante cum 
fecisset, Iuno cum sedisset, subito in aere pendere coepit. Quod 
cum ad Vulcanum missum esset, ut matrem quam ligaverat 
solveret, iratus quod de caelo praecipitatus erat negat se ma- 
trem ullam habere. Quem cum Liber Pater ebrium in concilio 
deorum adduxisset, pietati negare non potuit: tum optionem a 
Iove accepit, si quid ab iis petisset, impetraret. Tunc ergo 
Neptunus, quod Minervae erat infestus, instigavit Vulcanum 
Minervam petere in coniugium. Qua re impetrata, in thalamum 
cum venisset, Minerva monitu Iovis virginitatem suam armis 
defendit, interque luctandum ex semine eius quod in terram 
decidit, natus est puer, qui inferiorem partem draconis habuit ; 
quem Erichthonium ideo nominarunt, quod épes Graece certatio 
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dicitur, x@wv autem terra dicitur. Quem Minerva cum clam 
nutriret, dedit in cistula servandum Aglauro Pandroso et Hersae 
Cecropis filiabus. Hae cum cistulam aperuissent cornix indi- 
cavit ; illae, a Minerva insania obiecta ipsae se in mare praecipi- 
taverunt. 

*Hyginus, Astronomica, ii, 13: MHeniochus. Hunc nos 
Aurigam Latine dicimus nomine Erichthonium, ut Eratosthenes 
monstrat. quem Jupiter cum vidisset primum inter homines 
equos quadrigis iunxisse, admiratus est ingenium hominis, ad 
Solis inventa accessisse, quod is princeps quadrigis inter deos est 
usus. sed Erichthonius et quadrigas, ut ante diximus, et sacrificia 
Minervae, et templum in arce Atheniensium primus instituit. 
de cuius progenie Euripides ita dicit, Vulcanum Minervae 
pulchritudine corporis inductum, petisse ab ea, ut sibi nuberet, 
neque impetrasse. Et coepisse Minervam sese occultare in eodem 
loco, qui propter Vulcani amorem Hephaestius est appellatus. 
quo persecutum Vulcanum, ferunt coepisse ei vim adferre. et 
Cum plenus cupiditatis ad eam ut complexui se applicaret ferre- 
tur, repulsus, effudit in terram voluptatem. Quo Minerva, 
Pudore permota, pede pulverem iniecit. Ex hoc autem nascitur 
Erichthonius anguis, qui ex terra et eorum dissensione nomen 
possedit. Hum dicitur Minerva in cistella quadam ut mysteria 
contectum ad Erechthei filias detulisse, et his dedisse servandum ; 
quibus interdixit, ne cistulam aperirent. Sed ut hominum est 
natura cupida, ut eo magis appetant quo interdicatur saepius, 
virgines cistellam aperuerunt, et anguem viderunt: quo facto, 
insania a Minerva iniecta, de arce Atheniensium se praecipita- 
verunt. Anguis autem ad Minervae clypeum confugit, et ab ea est 
educatus. Alii autem anguina tantum crura habuisse Erich- 
thonium dixerunt, eumque primo tempore adulescentiae ludos 
Minervae Panathenaea fecisse, et ipsum quadrigis concurrisse, pro 
quibus factis inter sidera dicitur conlocatus. 

*” Pausanias, i, 18, 2: 

‘Yrip 8 rav Avwoxovpuv rd iepov “AyAatpov réuevos éori. ‘“AyAatpy 
8 xai rais ddeAgais “Epoy xai Mavipcow Sotval pacw “AOyvav "Epix Odnov, 
xarabeicay és xiBwrdv, dramotoay és Tiv rapaxaTraOyKyy py) 3okvTpaypovelv. 
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Ildv8pocov piv 59 Atyovor weiPerOau, ras 8 Sv0, doit yap odas ry 
xBwrdv, paiverOai re, ws dov Tov “EptyOonov, xai xara ris dxpord\cews, 
évOa fv paduora dxdropov, avras pipat. 
" Tertullian, De Spectaculis, 9: De iugo vero quadrigas soli, 

bigas lunae sanxerunt. Sed et 

Primus Erichthonius cursus et quattuor ausus 

Jungere equos, rapidusque rotis insistere victor (Verg. 
Georg. iii, 113). Erichthonius, Minervae et Vulcani filius, et qui- 
dem de caduca in terram libidine, portentum est daemonicum, 
immo diabolus ipse, non coluber. 


” Philostratus, Apollonii Vita, vii, 24: 

érépov 8 at pycavros ypapyy pevyav, éxad) Oiwv év Tdpayri, ov fpye, 
py xporeyxe tais Syuooias edyxais, dre Aoperuaves "AOyvas dy xais “ov 
pav wnOns” egy “py Gv riv “AOnvay texciv wapévov otcay rév da ypover, 
qyvoas &, oluat, dre 4 eds avry "AOnvains rore Spdxovra érexe.” 

*Tactantius, Divinae Institutiones, i, 17 : 

Nam cum Vulcanus deis arma fecisset, eique Iuppiter optionem 
dedisset praemii quod vellet postulandi, iurassetque, ut solebat, 
per infernam paludem se nihil negaturum, tum faber claudus 
Minervae nuptias postulavit. Hic Juppiter Optimus Maximus 
tanta religione constrictus abnuere non potuit: Minervam tamen 
monuit repugnare, pudicitiamque defendere. Tum in illa colluc 
tatione Vulcanum in terram effudisse aiunt semen, unde sit Erich- 
thonius natus ; idque illi nomen impositum dso rijs épidos, Kai xGoves, 
id est, ex certamine atque humo. Cur igitur virgo eum puerum 
cum dracone conclusum et obsignatum tribus virginibus Cecro- 
pidis commendavit? Evidens, ut opinor, incestum, quod nullo 
modo possit colorari. 

%Lactantius, Epitome g, 2: 


Ipsae illae virgines Minerva et Diana, num castae? Unde igitur 
prosiluit Erichthonius? ‘Num in terram Vulcanus semen effudit, 
et inde homo tamquam fungus enatus est? . . . . . Quid haec 
significant, nisi incestum, quod poetae non audent confiteri ? 

*® Probus on Vergil’s Georgics, iii, 113: 

Erichthonius Electrae et Iovis filius fuit; sed huius nunc 
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mentio non est, sed Attici, Vulcani filii et terrae. Cum cupidi- 
tate eius patris luctando invaluisse Minervae per certamina natus 
est, a terra et a certamine Erichthonius dictus. Primus autem 
dicitur quadrigis usus, quo decentius celaret pedes anguinos suos. 

Servius on Vergil’s Georgics, ili, 113: Primus Erichthonius ; 
Vulcanus impetrato a Iove Minervae coniugio, illa reluctante, 
effectum libidinis proiecit in terram: inde natus est puer dra- 
conteis pedibus, qui appellatus est Erichthonius, quaside terra et 
lite procreatus. Nam épis est lis, x8wv terra. Hic ad tegendam 
pedum foeditatem, innctis equis, usus est curru, quo tegeret sui 
corporis turpitudinem. 

Servius on Vergil’s Georgics, 1, 205: Sane nonnulli hunc Auri- 
gam, Myrtilum, quem Pelops occidit, accipiunt, vel certe Erich- 
thonium, qui natus est ex semine Vulcani, quod, dum stuprum 
Minervae inferre conaretur, fudit in terram. 

Philargyrius on Vergil’s Georgics, iii, 113: HErichthontus ; 
Varro in, qui Admirabilium inscribitur, Erichthonium ait primum 
equos quattuor iunxisse ludis, qui Panathenaea appellantur. De 
hoc Erichthonio alibi satis dictum, qui anguinis pedibus fuisse 
memonatur. 


* Augustine, De Civitate Dei, xviii, 12: 

Erichthonii regis Atheniensium, cuius novissimis annis Jesus 
Nave (Joshua, the son of Nun, Navy) mortuus reperitur, Vul- 
canus et Minerva parentes fuisse dicuntur. Sed quoniam 
Minervam virginem volunt, in amborum contentione Vulcanum 
cammotum effudisse aiunt semen in terram, atque inde homini 
nato ob eam causam tale inditum nomen. Graeca enim lingua 
gps contentio, x8wy terra est; ex quibus duobus compositum 
vocabulum est Erichthonius. Verum, quod fatendum est, 
refellunt et a suis deis repellunt ista doctiores, qui hanc opinionem 
fabulosam hinc exortam ferunt, quia in templo Vulcani et Min- 
ervae, quod ambo unum habebant Athenis, expositus inventus 
est puer dracone involutus, qui eum significavit magnum futu- 
rum, et propter commune templum, cum essent parentes eius 
ignoti, Vulcani et Minervae dictum esse fillum. Nominis tamen 
eius originem fabula illa potius quam ista designat historia. 
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™ Pausanias, i, 14, 6: 

‘Yrep 5 rov Kepapecxdy xal orody tiv xaXoupévyy Bacidaov vads éorw 
‘Hdaicrov, kat dre pav dyaApd of mwapéorynxey "AOyvas, obdtv Oadpa 
éxrovovpnv tov ext ‘EpixPovip érurrdpevos Adyov. 

* Lactantius Placidus, Narrationes Fabularum, ii, 12: 

Athenis virgines per sollemne sacrificium canistris Minervae 
ferunt pigmenta: inter quas a Mercurio eminens specie conspecta 
est Herse Cecropis filia. Itaque adgressus est sororem eius 
Aglauron, precatusque, ut se Hersae sorori suae iungeret. At 
illa cum pro ministerio aurum eum poposcisset, Minerva graviter 
offensa est avaritia eius, ob quam cistulam etiam traditam soro- 
ribus eius custodiendam adversus suum praedictum aperuisset : 
Invidiae novissime imperavit eam sororis Herses exacerbare 
fortunio: diuque excruciatam saxo mutavit. 

* Fulgentius, Mythologiae, ii, 14: | 

De Vulcano et Minerva. 

Vulcanus cum Iovi fulmen efficeret, ab Iove promissum accepit, 
ut quidquid vellet praesumeret. Ille Minervam in coniugium 
petivit. Iupiter imperavit, ut Minerva armis virginitatem 
defendisset. Dumque cubiculum introirent, certando Vulcanus 
semen in pavimentum eiecit, unde natus est Erichthonius. épis 
enim Graece certamen dicitur, x8av xOovds vero terra nuncupatur: 
quem Minerva in cistam abscondidit, draconeque custode adposito, 
duabus sororibus Aglauro et Pandorae commendavit, qui primus 
currum reperit. Vulcanum dici voluerunt, quasi furiae ignem: 
unde et Vulcanus dicitur, veluti voluntatis calor. Denique Iovi 
fulgura facit, id est, furorem concitat. Ideo vero eum Minervae 
coniungi voluerunt, quod furor etiam sapientibus subrepat. Illa 
vero armis virginitatem defendit : hoc est, omnis sapientia inte- 
gritatem suorum morum contra furiam virtute animi vindicat. 
Unde quidem Erichthonius nascitur: épus enim Graece certamen 
dicitur, yOwv vero non solum terra, quantum etiam invidia dict 
potest. Unde et Thales Milesius ait: & xOmv ddgys xoopuxis orépyors, 
id est, invidia mundanae gloriae consumptio. Et quiduam aluid 
subripiens furor sapientiae generare poterat, nisi certamen in- 
vidiae? Quod quidem sapientia, id est, Minerva, abscondidit in 
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cista, id est in corde celat. Omnis enim sapiens, furorem suum 
in corde celat. Ergo Minerva draconem custodem adponit, id 
est perniciem : quem quidem duabus commendat virginibus, id 
est Aglauro et Pandorae. Pandora enim universale dicitur 
munus. Aglauro vero, quasi axdA7Bov, id est tristitiae oblivio. 
Sapiens enim dolorem suum aut benignitati commendat, quae 
omnium munus est: aut oblivioni, sicut de Caesare dictum est: 
Qut oblivisct nthil amplius soles, quam iniurias. Denique cum 
Erichthonius adolesceret, quid invenisse dicitur? Nihilominus 
currum, ubi semper certamen est. Unde Vergilius: Primus 
Erichthonius currus, et quatuor ausus tungere equos. Inspicite, 
quantum valeat cum sapientia iuncta castitas, cui flammarum 
non praevaluit deus. 


® Scholia Bernensia ad Vergilii Bucolica et Georgica (Georgica 
ili, 113): 

Erichthonius. Ut Gaudentius dicit, de Vulcano et Minerva 
reluctante et libidinem proiciente in terram, puer draconteis 
pedibus quasi de Terra et Lite procreatur; huic ad tegendam 
pedum foeditatem iunctis equis usus est curru, quo tegeret sui 
corporis turpitudinem. 

* Etymologicon Magnum, s. v. “EpexOevs : 6 "EmyOdvios kadovpevos, 
dro tov éoracba eis Tiv Cpav: } dd THs spews Tov ‘Hoaicrov: 7 mapa 
70 épeixw, EpexOeds xipiov: rapa 7d Siacyioa abrov rv yav Kal yevvnPyvar 
dxé Tov orépyatos Hdaicrov, jvixa expupey airs 4 AOnva év rq y7, 6 
abros 5é A€yeras Kai ’EptyOdvos. 

“Ore 6 Zeds Bovdrdpevos droxvica: éx Tod éyxepddov abrod rv "APnviaiv, 
&eiro cuvepyod trod aAyfovros Tiv Kepadyv, iva daroxunOy- Kai 5) Adyous 
mpospepe. to Heaiory epi rovtov. ‘O d¢ “Hdaioros ovx dAXws eiAero 
oxicas Thy Kepariv rod Aids, ef py THY yerroperny Siarapevedoe Kai 
nvéerxeto 6 Zevs. Kai AaBwv ryv Bovrdjya, réuvee tHv Kepadjv adrod, 
nai éépxerar 7 AOnva, xat éredioxey airy 6 “Hdaoros, iva ovyyevntac: 
kai éruwxwy, dreorépunvey eis tov pnpov THs "AOyvas: % 8 “AGnva, 
AaBovoa. éprov, eeuake 75 oréppa, Kal Cppupev év TH yy" Kal éyevero ex Tis 
Ys Kai rod épiov dvOpwros Spaxovrdmous, Os éxadeiro "EptyPdvos, dws Tov 


épiov Kai THS yGovds AaBwv Td Svopa TovTO. 
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* Scholiast on Plato’s Timaeus, 426: 

Ts re xai “Hdaiorov| Zedvs Myridt cvveNOwv nai yevopévyv eyxvov xato- 
ive, éxeimep éXeye watda yervyceyv peta THY péeAAOVEaY €f abris yewvardu 
Kopny, os Suvacreioe: otpavod. ds 8 6 Kapos THs TavTys évéeorn yervycen, 
Seira: ‘Hdaicrov mpos rotto ouvepyod, ds xara THS Kepadrys wAngeaev abrov 
éxi ravrys yap éxvoddpe To éuBpvov. 6 8 ox dAAws traxovoas xaré- 
vevoev, el 9) TY yervwpevy ovyxwpybein ovveddeiv cis cbvnv. trooTavres 
52 rov Ards, weXéxen TovTov ryv Keparnv “Hoaoros wAnrrea. Kai yewarat 
pav ovrws & adras “AOyva, émidudxwv 8 abriv “Hdaoros droomreppatva 
pay cis Tov TavtTyns pypov, 7 O& AaBovoa Eprov 76 orépua efeuakev, eppue 
re els ynv. Kal ovtws dro Tov épiov kat THs xDovds Spaxovrdrous avOpwros 
éyévero, “EptyOdvos rotvoya, rovr ov évrav0a grow, Ste ‘AGyvaiin 
Tovtov A€yovce yevérOa rap avrois aiTdxOova. 

** Mythographi Graeci, ed. Westermann, pp. 359-60: 

The same as Etymologicum Magnum” beginning 6 Zets Bovic- 
pevos, with one or two slight changes in the word order. 

*Kudocia, Violarium, p. 7, I*: 

Tlepi rov ras % “AOnva, rapBévos otoa, tixre: Spaxovra., 

Tiv "AOnvav BovAdpevos 6 Zeds droxvgoa éx tov éyxepddov airod, in 
xunbein, Adyous rporpepa ta ‘Hdaiorw wepi rovrov. 46 dé "“Hdaioros oiK 
Grws efrero cyica: rhv Keparyv rod Ads, ef my Thy yevvoperny droraphe 
vevoes, Kal Hvéorxero 6 Zeds: Kal AaBwv 6”“Hpacros rov Bourdjya, TEpyt 
riv Kepadyv tod Aids. Kat éfépxerar j AOyva, kal éredinxey abryy 4 
"Hdaoros, iva airy ovyyévyrat, xal émdidxwv dmreoméepunvev els tov pypo 
ris AOnvas. 4 St "A@nva AaBodoa eprov, éféuake rd oréppa, Kat eppupe 
TH yy" Kol éyévero ex Tis yas Kal rod épiov dvOpwros Spaxovrdmovs, 
KaXeirar EptxOovios, dro rov épiov cat Tis xJovds AaBwv Tovvopa. 

* Rudocia, Violarium, p. 151, CCCL: 

Tlept rov “Epexdéws. 

"EpexOeds vids ‘Hdaicrou pvbevera: rapa 75 Siacxion abdréy riyy piv xt 
yevnOjvar ard rod omépparos ‘“Hdaicrou, jvixa éxpype abréov % "AGyva & 
TH Yn" } rapa 7d épéxOw, 7rd xd, 4 58 pvOoratla éoriv airy, Thet 
follows exactly the passage quoted under p. 7, I’. 

* Eudocia, Violarium, p. 159, CCCLV: 

Tlepi "EpexGoviov. 
"EptxOdvios ‘Hdaiorov vids Aéyerar xai "AGyvis ris Bpovraiov Ovyarpésr 
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rs Kat BeAovixns xadoupévys: wodAal yap ‘“A@jvar Kai “Adpodira: xai ov 
pia, ovde pvOtKy, ds Kai TA AOWTA TOV dvopdtuwv. Tatty Tovey Ty BacrrAtde 
"Hdaoros ydpw pryets yerva Tov ‘EptyOdnov, os éBacitevoey “Arrixys. os 
d€ ruow loropeira, yyyevys’ éx THs THs yap, ds paow, dveddOy, dOev rovs 
"A@yvaiovs wdvras yyyeveis paoKkovow aro rovTrov. ‘A@yvav yap Anpotow 
&Modoav zpos “Hoacrov evexey GrAwWY KatacKevys epacbels “Hoaoros 
éwxe. KatadaBwv 8€, ds dvrémmrey aire ‘AOnva, rept rots pnpovs 
éreoméppnveyv. % St prvoayOeioa, épiy els yqv Tov yovov dréppupev. aveddOn 
dt 6 "EptyOovos, 6 kat "EpexOevs Aeydpevos, KAnOeis ard Tod épiov Kal THs 
x9ovds: dAdo S€ rovro yeveoOa paciv, bred Zeds tyv ‘AOnvav éx rod 
éyxedbdAov avrod évepyeia tov Hoaicrov dmexinoe, xa0ws kal mpoeipyrat. 

*” Athenagoras, Legatio pro Christianis i: 

kai "AypavrAw "A@nvaior ai reAeTas Kal pvoTtipia ayovor kai Tavdpdow, at 
évopicOnoay aveBeiv dvoigacar THY Adpvaka., 

* Apollodorus, iii, 14, 2, 1-2: 

Kéxpoy S¢ yypas thv ‘Axtaiov xépyv "AypavAov maida peév éoyev ‘Epvoi- 
x9ova, Gs drexvos peryAAage, Ovyarépas dé "AypavAov “Epony Idvdpocoy, 
‘AypavAouv pev ovv Kat “Apeos "AXkirmn yiverar. tattyv BaLdpevos 
‘AXdippdbtos 6 Tlovedavos cai vipys Evpurns 3d” Apeos pwpabeis xreiverat, 
Hocedav S¢ év “Apeiy mayw kpiverar, StxaLdvrwv trav daddexa Oedv “Ape, 
Kat aroA vera, 

* Pausanias, i, 2, 6: 

"Axratov A€éyovow év rq viv ‘Arrug Bacretoa tp@rov’ dmrofavévros{be 
‘Axratov Kéxpow éxdéyeras tThv dpxnv Ovyarpi cuvouxdy “Axraiov: Kai of 
yivovras Ovyarépes udv “Epon Kal “AyAavpos kal Idvdpocos, vids 82 "Epvot- 
X9wv.  obros obk éBacirevoey *APyvaiwv, GAA of TOU Tarpds {Lavros 
TexevTioa ovveBy, Kat tHv dpxiv tiv Keéexporos Kpavads éfedéaro, 
"AOyvaiwy Suvdpe mpovxwv. 

* Kuripides, Ion, 492 : 

& Ilavos Oaxjpara xai 
mapavrALovea mréTpa 
proxwdeor Maxpais, 

iva xopovs ore/Bovor modoiv 
"AypavAou Kdpas Tpiyovor 
orddva xAvepa. xpd LadAddos 
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vady, cuplyywv 
ta’ aiddas iayas 
Upvov, OTav avALots 
oupi{ys, © dv. 

*! Suidas, s. v. Bowixjia ypdppara. - - - - Sxdppov § ev ry Sevrépa 
Tov eipypatuv aro Bowixys THs ‘Axraiwvos dvopacOyvar, pvbeverar 5 otros 
dpovévwy piv raidwy dmras, yevérOa. S¢ air@ Ovyarépas “AyAavpov, “Epony, 
Idvdpocov: riv 5¢ Powixyny ere rapOévov ovoay reAevTioaL. 

* Scholia in Iliadis A 334: 

Auds dyyeAou] dovAov yap Kal Oeiov rd yévos TOY Knpixwv. “Eppis yap 
puyeds Tlavdpdow ty Kéxporos Ovyarpi éoxe raida dvopat. Kypuxa, dd’ ov 
TO TOY KypiKwy yévos, Os iorope IroXepaios. 

*® Pollux, viii, 103 : 

Kijpvé 6 pe tis tv protixov, dro Kipuxos rod “Eppod xat Tavdpdcov 
Tis Kéxporos, 6 58 epi tots dyavas, of 5¢ rept ras woumds, é€x Tov Hive 
Sav yévous, of St Kat’ dyopay Ta Hvu. mpoxnpvrrovTes. 

* Scholia in Aeschinis xara Tizdpxov, i, 20: 

Knpuxevodtw] déuov dopey: To yap tov Kypixwv yévos xpdcbev Fv 
iepov. Kat ovtw Aéyovras Kipuxes epi ra pvotypia Ta THY Oey vTes. 
dei Se A€yey Ste TO Ex Tod yévous drayopevar KypuKevey, av TemdOy. “AdAus. 
Kypvxwv éoriv év A@jnvas yévn tréocapa, rp&tov To TOY Tavdyvuy, ot ciow 
dé Kypuxos tov Eppot xai TLavdpdoov ris Kéxporos, Sevrepov 16 trav epi 
ToUs dy@vas, TpiTov TO TV TEpit Tas TOpmds, TéTapTOY TO TOV Wepl Tas 
dyopas Kat Ta Ovia., 

*® Pausanias, i, 38, 3: 

TeXevryoavros 5¢ EvpoArov Kipv§ vewrepos Xeireras trav waldwv, Sv 
avrot Kypuxes Ovyatpés Kéxporos ‘AyAavpou kat “Eppod maida elvar X€you- 
ow, GAX’ ov EipoArov. 

* Hesychius, s. v. Kypuxes : 

of dyyeAot, of Sudxovor, of Tas barynperixas éxcreAodyres mpdkes. éxaXdciro 
88 xal yévos iBayevav, dd Kyjpuxos rov ‘Epyov. Pavias. Kal rovs épid- 
Lovras rovs épwovs kypuKxas N€yovat. 

*' Harpocration, s. v. Kypuxes : 

"Iooxpdrns Llavyyupix@. yévos éoriv év ‘AOjvais ovrws dvopaLdpevor, 
KéxAyrat 8¢ dd Kypuxos tov ‘Eppod. 
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* Suidas, s. v. Kipuxes. : 

yevos év "APyvais, dvopacpéevov dd Kiypuxos rod “Eppov. 

*® Apollodorus, iii, 14, 3: 

"Epoys S¢ xai “Eppod Kédaros, ov épacbeioa ‘Hiss yprace xai peycioa éy 
Lupia waida eyévvynce TiOwvov. 

*C.I. G., 6280 B. ll. 30-33: 

ov puv 6[v]dooyra, Kal Kexporidny wep édvta, 
Tuponvav dpxaiov émodvpiov [y]€pas avdpoy, 
"Epons éxyeya@ra Kat ‘Eppéw, ei éredv dy 
Kijpvé “Hpwdew apdyovos @noniddao. 

“C. I. A., i, 5. A fragment from Eleusis : 

‘Eppy évaywviy, Xdprowv alya - - - "Aprémd alya. 

“ Pausanias, vi, 22, 7: 

“Aréxes 88 ds revryKxovra ‘Odvparias oradious kdpy te "HAciwv “Hpdxdeu. 
kat mpos atty Kv@npos rorayds: myn S¢ éxdiSotca és tov rorapov Kal 
vuppov éotw iepoy ext ty myyy. ‘Ovopara 88 idia pev éxdory TOV vy_dav 
Kaddrddeua, cai Suvddrckis cat IIyyaia re xat “Iacis, ev xowp S€ opiow 
érixAnots ‘Iwvides. Avopevors 5 év ty aryyy Kapdrov ré éore Kat drAynyud- 
tTwv tavroiwy iduara, Karcioba d& ras vipdas dd “Iwvos A€yovar rod 
Tapyyrrodv, perouxjoavros évravda é “AOnvar. 

“Strabo, viii, 356: 

éyyis 8¢ ris Sarpdvys “Hpdxreu, cal avry pia tov xtra, déxovea rept 
Terrapdaxovra oradious THs ‘Odvpumias, Keyséevn S€ mapa Tov KuOypiov 
TOTALOV, OV TO TOY Iwyddwy vuppav lepov Tdv rericTEervpevov Oeparreve 
vOGous TOs Voact. 

“ Pausanias, i, 30, 4: 

Aeixvuras 5¢ Kat y@pos xadovpevos KoAdwvos lrmus, - - - kal Bwpds 
THocedavos ‘Irriov xai "AOyvas ‘Trias. 

“Scholion in Lycophrontis Alexandram, 766: 

MéravOos 6 Hocadaiv wapa “APyvains: ‘Iemryyérns 88 6 airés wap 
Anrios. 

“ Pausanias, iii, 14, 2. (in Sparta): 

@edy 82 iepd Tocedavds éorww “‘Trmoxoupiou xai "Apréudos Alywaias, 

“ Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, x. (1886), 367; an 
inscription from Elatea : Hovrip irropnédovr. Hocadan Xpdvov vie, 
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“Vergil, Aeneid, i, 441-445. 

Lucus in urbe fuit media, laetissimus umbrae, 
quo primum iactati undis et turbine Poeni 
effodere loco signum, quod regia Iuno 
moustraret, caput acris equi: sic nam fore bello 
egregiam et facilem victu per saecula gentem. 

“ Pausanias, i, 14, 7: 

Anpos S€ éoriv “A@Pyvains “AOpovéwy, ot Tlopdupiwva ére mpdrepov 
"Axratov Bacrevoavra THs Ovpavias pact rd rapa odiow tepov iSpicacOa. 
Aéyovor 8 dva rovs Sypous Kai dAAa ovddey Gpolws Kal of THY woAw exovres. 

“ Pausanias, viii, 25, 4-6: 

Ty ep Se “Epwis yeyovey érixAnots: rAavopevy yap TH Anpyrps, qvixa 
Tiv maida éfyrea, A€yovow erecOai of tov THocvedava érvOvpotvra airy 
pexOnvar, cai riv pév és irrov peraBadovoay Spor rats irmas véyerOan Tals 
"Oyxov, Tlocaday S¢ cuvinow amardpevos, xal ovyyiveras ty Anpyrpt 
dpovevt imp Kai avros cixacGeis: ro pev Sy wapavrixa tv Anpytpa éri ro 
oupBavre exe dpyitus, xpdvp S€ vorepov Tov re Ovpod ravcacOau Kal To 
Addon eerqoai pacw airiv AovoacIu, “Emi rovrw Kai émuxAnous TH 
Gep yeydvact, Tov pnviparos piv Evexa “Epwis, ote TO Oupp xppobu 
xaXovow épiviev of “Apxddes, Aovoia dt éxi rm AovoacIa ry Addovt. 

* Isocrates, Panathenaicus 193: Opaxes pév yap per’ EdpdArrov tov 
Tlovedivos eioéBarov eis tHv xadpav Hpav, ds HudpioByryncey "EpexOel ris 
mroAews, pacxwv Tlovada mrporepov A@Onvas xaraAaBeiy airyy. 

5! Hesychius, s. v. : 

"EpexOevs. Tovedav év “AOnvass. 

* TLycophron, Alexandra, 156-160 : 

ov O77 dis wBnoavra, cai Bapiv rd0ov 
dvydvra Navpedovros dpmaxryptov, 
dorer’ ‘EpexOevs cis Aerpivaious yvas 
Aevpay arerpevoovra MoAmidos zrérpayv, 
tov Zyvi SasrpevOévros ‘OpBpiy Séuas. 
loidem, 431-2: 
rov 0 ad réraprov éyydvev "EpexGéus, 
AlOwvos adrddedgov ev rAactals ypadais. 
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* Apollodorus, iii, 15, 1: 

Tlavdiovos S¢ darofavovros of raides Tra warpwa épepicavro, Kai THY pev 
Bacrrciay "EpexOeds AapBdve, ryv St iepwovvyy rhs “AOnvas xai rod Toce- 
ddvos Tod “EptyOoviov Bovrys. 

™C.. Ts As. 1387% 

"Emcré&Ans Oivoxdpys Swvatrou Tepyacnbey Movedave "EpexOei dveBérnyv. 

SC.I1.A., iii, 276: 

‘Tepéws Tovesdévos Tarndxou xat "Epexbéws. 

*C.I.A., iii, 805: 

Td. “IovAvov Saraptiarcxov dpxtepéa Ge[Gv] ZeBaorav «[ai yé]vous 
Se[B]aoray éx rov xowod tH[s] “Axatas da Biov rpOrov ray dx’ aldvos 6 
lepets Tlovedav[os] “EpexOéos Ta:ndxov Tt. KAavdvos @eoyévn[s] TTara- 
yieds Tov EavTov didov. 

' Pausanias, i, 26, 5: 

"EcedOotor 8€ cior Bwpol, Tocvedavos, éf’ ot cai "EpeyOe Ovovoww éx tov 
payrevparos, Kat jpwos Bovrov, rpiros 5¢ ‘Hdaiorov. Tpadai dé éri rav 
Toixwv TOU yevous eioi Tov Bovradéav. 

8 Aeschines, Parapresbeia, 147: 

"EreoBovrdéas, ..... dOev 4 THs “AOnvas ris ToArddos éoriv i€pea. 

° Pausanias, i, 17, 3: 

Mivws qvixa @Onoéa nat tov dAXov orddAov Tov Traidwy Hye és Kpyrny, 
éracGeis TeptBoias, ws of Oyoets padiota AvavriovTo, Kai GAAa bro Gpyis 
dréppupev és abrov Kai maida ovx ey Llovedaivos evar, érei ob StvacGas ripv 
oppayida, Hv a’rés Pépwr éruxev, adéevre és OddNaocay avacicai ot. 

© Pausanias, 1, 38, 2: 

rourov Tov Evpodrov ddixéobar A€yovow éx @pagxyns Locadavos sraida 
Gvra xait Xcdvys. 

** Apollodorus, 111, 15, 4: 

Xidvyn S¢ Mocadave piyvutar, 7 8 xpvda tov rarpds Evjpodsrov rexovoa, 
iva, py yevnta Karadavys, eis tov BvOdv pirra rd wadiov. Tlovadayv & 
dveXdpevos eis Aidtoriav xopifer xat Sidwor BevOcotxipy rpépav, abrov 
Bvyarpi cai “Ayderpirys. 

“Lycurgus, 98 : 

Paci yap Etpodmrov tov Tocedéavos xai Xedvys eta Opaxav édOeiy rijs 
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Xdpas tavrys dudurByrowvra, tuxeiv 8 Kar’ éxeivous rovs xpovovs Baor- 
Aevovra. "EpexGéa, yuvaixa éxovra LpagiBéay rv Knot Ovyarépa. 
* Homer, Iliad, B 547: 
Ot & dp’ "AOyvas dyov, éuxripevov rroXicOpov, 
Sijpov “EpexGijos peyadyropos, dv wor’ “AOjvy 
Opape, Aros Ovyarnp, réxe Se Leidwpos dpovpa. 
“Euripides, Ion, 1004-1009 : 
IIAI, icxtv éxovras triva xpos dvOpwrov dicw ; 
1005 KP. rov pév Gavdowov, rov 8 dxeapdpov voowv. 
TAI. év rp xabdyao’ dudi radi odparos ; 
KP.  xpvaoior Secpois: 6 St d8wo’ eu rarpi. 
TAI. xeivov 5¢ xarOavovros eis o ddixero ; 
KP, vai: xdmi xapr@ y air’ éyo xepos pepo. 

© Pausanias, i, 24, 7: 

év 8¢ ry (érépa) xeupi Sdpv éxa, Kai of wpds Trois rocty domis re Ketrat, 
Kat tAnoiov tov Séparos Spdxwv éoriy: ey 5 av ‘EptxOovos otros 6 Spdxwv, 

* Aristophanis Lysistrata, 1. 758-9 : 

TY. T. ddd’ ov Sivapen "ywy ot8 xouao? év roAct, 
é€ ov Tov gu eldov Tov oixovpov sore. 

Scholiast, 1. c.: @& ob rév dduv doy: rov iepov Spdxovra ris "AOyvas, 
Tov PvAaka Tov vaov. 

* Herodotus, viii, 41: Aéyovor A@yvaio dguv péyay PiAaxe tis dxpo- 
moAews éviiataoa év rp ipw. A€yovoi re radra Kai by Kai ds edvre Erypyva 
émireA€ovor rporiévres, 1a 5 éryunva pedirdecod éort, avty dy Wy per 
réecoa év TY mpdobe aici xpdvy dvacipoupevyn TérTE Hv GifavorTos. 

*® Plutarch, Themistocles, x : | 

onpeiov piv AapBdvwv To Tov Spdxovros, Os apavys Exeivais Talis Wpépacs 
éx Tov onxod Soxel yevérOar Kai ras Kal quepay aire mporWenévas arapxas 
evpioxovres diwavorous ot tepeis. 

® Hesychius, s. v.: Spdxavios . . .. . éradiy Soxe 4 “AOyva wap 
abrots atAlca: tov Spdxovra, YopoxARs Tupravorais, f dt. cuvéory 
Kéxpom. [4% dre els Spdxovra perepoppwo6n]. 

Hesychius, s. v. oixovpév dgwv> réov ris ToAuddos piAaxa Spdxovra, xat 
of pev iva haciv, of 88 dio dy re iep@ Tot “EpexGéws, rovrov 8 piAaxa ris 
dxporddeds paci(v), p Kai pedcrovrray maparider bar, 
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 Suidas, s. v. Apdxavdos : 

SopoxrAns Typravorais, ret  “AOnva Soxel wap avrais avAicae rov 
Sodxovra tais Kéxporos @Ovyarpdor. dre ovvavdrilovrar xara Td élKds 
Kéxpome dvre Sipvet. dre ovvavAiLera: pia tov év ry dxpordAa Spdxovre, 
Tpoonpepevovoa Ty Jew. 

"Photius, s. v.: olxovpév ogi: rov tas ToArddos piAaxa: kal 
‘Hpddoros: BiAapxos Se avrot duo. 

™ Eustathius on Homer’s Odyssey, i, 357, p. 1422, 1. 7 fl. : 

Of daw, ws éxeiBev Kai oixoupds Spdxwy piAag ras TloAddes. Fyouv év 
to ved TLoAuddos Siartwpevos. & tives mporepiora@or Kad’ GuoidryTa Tov 
papos, tva 7 oixotpos ds pOpos. 

® Philostratus, Imagines, ii, 17, Njoo, p. 837: 

kal 6 Spaxwy 8 6 ris "AOyvas 6 ere Kai viv év dxporoAe oixdv Soxel poe 
tov A@nvaiwy domdcacBa Sypov éxito yxpvow, dv éxeivor rértiyas Tails 
KepaAais €zroovvro. 

™ Pausanias, vi, 20, 2: 

corw . . . bepov EidaBuias, év d€ airo Swotrodus “HAcios éme- 
xeptos Saipwy exe tysds. tHv pev Oy HivciOuav érovopafovres "Odvpriav 
leparoueévny aipodvra: ty Jew Kara eros Exacrov; % dé rpecBitis 7 Oepa- 
revovoa TOV YwoiroAw vouw Te ayoteva to Hreiwv xal adr, Aourpa re 
exhéper TO Dew Kai palas xatariOnow aite pepaypévas méActe. 

® Pausanias, vi, 20, 4-5: 

Aéyeras 5¢ kat “Apxddwy és tyv “HAciav éoBeBAnxdrwv orparig, cal rdv 
"Hrciwy odiow avrixabnpevwv, yuvaixa ddixopévyy rapa tov “Hrciwv rovs 
orparyyous, vymiov maida éxovoay éri to paot@, A€ye ds Téxor pev adTH 
Tov matoa, Sidoin Se éf dveipdtwv cvppaxyoovra ‘HAeios. OF Se év rais 
dpxais, murra yap THY avOpwrov yyouvro cipyKévat, Tenor Td Trardiov mpd 
Tov oTparevpatos yunvov. ‘Emyeodv re 8) of ‘Apxddes, xal 7d madiov 
évravOa non Spdxwy Av rapaxOeior dé emi rae Oedwate rots "Apxdor xal 
eSotow és puyiv éréxewro of "HAcio, xat vixnv re érihavertdryny dveidovro 
kat bvoua tro Dep ribevrar Swoirotw. Oa S€ odrow 6 Spdxwv eBogev 
doSdivar pera Tv paxny, TO lepdv éroinoay évradOa: ov & aire c¢BecIu 
kat tiv EiveOuav évopicav, dre rov maida ogiow 4 Oeds adry rporyayev és 
advOpwrovs. 
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"® Strabo, ix, 393: 

"Exadrdiro § érépos Gvdpact 76 madatdv: Kal yap Sxipas xat Kuypeua dard 
Twwv Apduv, ap ov pev Aya re A€yerar Sxipas xal rdmos Sxipa ev tH 
"Arrucy Kat éxi Sxipw teporoia tis Kat 6 wyv 6 Sxipopopidy- dd’ ov S& xal 
Kuyxpeidys dis, dv pyow “Hoiodes rpadévra brs Kuypéws efeAaPpvar irs 
EvpvAcxov Avpatvopevey tHv vagov, trodefacGa. St aitrov ryv Anpyrpa es 
"Edevoiva xai yevéoOon tavrys appizrortov. advopdoby 8 xai Trvoteca ad 
TOU puTov. 

™ Pausanias, i, 36, I: 

"Ev Sorapin . . . . . Kat Kuypéus éoriy iepdv. Navuaxotvrov 
de "A@nvaiwy mpds Mydous Spaxovra év rais vavol A€yerar havyvar: rovrov 
5 Oeds expnoev “AGyvaios Kuypéa eva: rov fpwa. 

® Plutarch, Cleomenes, xxxix : 

Kat rovto Kariddvres of madouol pddkuota tov {ww tov Spdxovra Trois 
Fpwce TvvpKeiwcay. 


” Pliny, Nat. Hist., xxix, 52: 

Praeterea est ovorum genus in magna fama Galliarum, omissum 
Graecis. Angues enim numerose convoluti salivis faucium corpo- 
rumque spumis artifici conplexu glomerant; urinum appellatur. 
Druidae sibilis id dicunt in sublime iactari sagoque oportere 
intercipi, ne tellurem attingat ; profugere raptorem equo, serpentes 
enim insequi, donec arceantur amnis alicuius interventu ; experi- 
mentum eius esse, si contra aquas fluitet vel auro vinctum ; at- 
que, ut est Magorum sollertia occultandis fraudibus sagax, certa 
luna capiendum censent, tamquam congruere operationem eam 
serpentium humani sit arbitrii. 

*° Pausanias, iv, 14, 7-8: 

. . . Apurroperys, Os xai viv gre ds Fows exe raph Meoonvins 
Tusds, Kol ol kal Ta THS yevérews Excpavéorepa trdp£at vouiLovor- Nixo- 
redeig yop TH pytpt adrod Saipova f Oedv Spdxovre cixacpévoy ovyyevérbat 
Aéyovor, rowtra dé xal Maxeddvas emi "Odvprudds nai éxi "Apwrroddyug 
Suxvewviovs olda cipyxdras. diuddopa & rocdvie Fv» Mecoyno yap otk 
éorowtow "Apwropévyvy “Hpaxdd aida 7 Aci, Gowep “AXéfavSpov “Apuon 
of Maxeddves xai “Aparov ‘AokAxrup Suxvevor. 
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* Suidas, s. v. Keéxpoy: 

- - - - GAor O€, Sti trv avdpdy ds Ervye puoryoméevwy Tals yuvargi, Kal éx 
TOUTOU pA) ywwwoKopevoy } TOU maids Tapa TOU waTpds # TOD TaTpds Tapa 
Tov madds, adTos vopous Oéuevos, dore havepas ovyyiverOat abrais, Kal ped 
orouxeiv, Kat oxeddov eipwv Tas So pices Tod Te TaTpos Kal THS pyTpos, 
cixdtws Supuns éxAnOn. 

* Harpocration, s. v. Tava@yvau: dirrd Mavabyvora wyero “AOnvyat, 
Ta pev nal’ exacrov émavrdv, ra 5¢ dua mwevrerynpidos, dmep Kal peydAa 
éxddouv. . . . . nyaye 8& rv Eoptray mpOros “EptyOdnos 6 ‘Hdaicrov, 
kala pyow “EdAdvixés te kal “Avdporiwy, Exdrepos év a! "ArOiSos. mpd 
rovrou de AOyvaia éxarciro, ds SedxAwxev "Iotpos év y! trav “Artixov. 

* Lucian, Nigrinus, 53: 

évy to ayave TOv TlavaPyvaiwy: AnPOevra pév ydp twa Tov wodtrav dyer Oat 
Tapa Tov aywvolérny ore Barrov éxwv ivuatiov eOewper. 

“ Harpocration, s. v. “AwoBdrys, Kot dmroBaivev, Kat droBatixot 
TPOXOL : 

Acivapxos xara Popyiciov kai év ty mpds “Avtipavyy drodoyia, Auxotpyds 
te €y TH mpos Anyuddnv amoAoyia. 6 droBdrys tmmxdv Te dyovopa, Kal 
droBnva. TO dywvicacGa. tov dmoBdrnv, Kai amroBatixot rTpoxot of dd 
tovrou Tov dywvioparos. 1a 8 évaira ywopeva Snroi Weddpactos év TH 
K TOv vonwv. yxpovrat S€ pyar TovTw povar TOV “EAAHVwv “APnvaior Kal 
Bow roi. 


& Kratosthenes, Catasterismi, 13: 

‘Hvioyos. Tovrov Aé€yovow, dre 6 Zeds idSwv mpGrov évy avOpwras dppe. 
fevgavta immwv, bs éoriw ‘EptxOdnos &€ “Hdaiorov xai Tis yevopevos, xat 
Gavpaoas ott TH TOU Hyiov dvripipov éronjoato duppeiav brofevgas irmovs 
Nevxovs. - - - mpa@rov Te AOnva roprhv nyayev év dxpordAa Kai éroynocaro 
mpos TovTos émipavyn Tiv Ovoiay adrns ceuvivwv. Aé€ye SE Kai Eiperidys 
mept THS yeverews avTod Tov Tpdrov TovTOv “"Hoaoroy épacevra “AOnvas 
BovrAcoOat airy puynvor, THs Se drootpepopuevys Kai THy TwapHeviay paddov 
aipovpervyns ev rin Tom THS ‘ArriKns KpUrrerOa, Sv A€yovor Kai dm’ éxeivov 
mpocayopevOnvar Hoaceiov’ Os Sofas abriv xparynoey Kat émiBeuevos rAryels 
tr’ airs ro Sdpars dyke rhv éerOupiav, hepowevys eis tiv yoy THS Topas: 
& fs yeyevqoOan A€yovor maida, Os ex rovrov EpixOdvos éxAHOn, Kai 
adfnbels row cbpe kal OavpdoOy dywverris yevopevos’ iyaye St ériedas 
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' 7 Tlavadyvas, Kai dppa yvidxe éxwv tapaBatny domidiov éxovra Kat TptA0- 
diay éri ras Kepadrgys: dm éxeivov O€ xara pipnow 6 KaXovpevos droParys. 
* Aristides, Panathenaicus, 107: 
Kat Cetvyvuow év rH TH yy Tp@Tos avOparuv 6 riade THs Deod mdpedpos 
dpya TéAcov oiv Ty ew Kai paiva race tiv TeAciay immuKyy. 
Scholion in Aristidis Panathenaicum, ed. Dind., 3, 62: 
éy Ty dxpotoXAe éricw airys (THs “AOnvas) yéypamrra: dppa éAavvwv, ws 
patos Touro THS Deov Sefduevos, ered TpdTov Twa vids airys éddxet. 
 Themistius, Oratio, 27, 3374: 
Kairou xai trrwv appa tr’ “EpexQéws rparov CevyPyvae rA€yerau. 
Stephanus Byzantius, s. v. "AypavAy: Syyos ‘AOnvyo. rips "Epe- 
xOnidos pvdAjs. r wes 5 “AypvdAy ypddhovow avev rov a, ‘“AypvAnber. 
Oérec 5¢ 7d. a Grd ‘AypavAou ris Kéxporros Ovyatpds. tpeis 8 Hoav, do 
rav abtdvrwv rovs Kaprovs dvopacpevar, Idvdpoaos, “Epon, "A-ypavAos. 
® Hesychius, s. v.: dypavAo of év dypw vuxrepevorTes. 
dypavAoo: év dypois atALopévov. 
dypavAov: vraOpov, kai épnuov. 7 év dypo avAL- 
Copevov. 7 xamrvupov. 
dypavA® TO... .. évOnpwy Tomw Kai rAype 
aypevparwy, 
* Porphyrius, De Abstinentia, II, 54: 
év 8¢ TH viv Yadrapin, mpdrepov Sé Kopwvidi dvoyalopevy, prvi xara 
Kuzpious "Adpodioiw éOvero dvOpwros tH “AypavAw ty Kéxporos xat voudys 
"AypavAidos. Kai dieneve 7d Bos axpe rav Arouydous xpdvwy’ era pere- 
Badev, Sore ro Acopynder tov avOpwrov OverGa: tp’ Eva de wepiBoroyv 6 Te Tijs 
"AOnvas vews Kat 6 THs ‘AypavAov cai Atouyndous. 6 5¢ opayafdpevos bd 
Tov epyBuv dyopevos Tpis wepiOel Tov Bupov: Erera 6 iepeds airov Adyyy 
craev Kata TOU OTOpdXOV, Kai ovTWS avTdov émt THv vyOdicay mupar— 
@Aokaurilev. 
Cols Buy 111,372" 
Kovporpddov ef "AyAatpov Ann] pos. 
*C.I.G., 7716. Painted on a red-figure amphora : 
Kéxpo[y]. "Aydarpos. "Elplex{O]eLv]s. [Elor(a]. []peo[ia] - 
Bopas [Id] vdpocos. 
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C. I. G., 7718. Fragment of a red-figure vase : 

"AyAaupos. 

* Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelica, iv, 16, 2 (155¢c): 

2. év d€ ty viv Sadapin, mpdrepov 5¢ Kopwveia dvopaLopevy, pyvi xara. 
Kurpiovs “Adpodiciv, @Overo dvOpwros ty “AypavAw ty Keéxporos xai 
viphys “AypavAidos. Kai deeueve 7d €Oos dype Tov Atouydovs xpovwv: era 
pereBarev, wore TO Acouyder tov dvOpwrov OierOa- id’ eva dé repiBorov 
6 te THS AOnvas vews Kat 6 THs AypavAov kai Arouyndovs. 6 5¢ spayialo- 

€ N ~ > , 3 4 ‘ , \ 4 ee N 
pevos tro Tov epynBwv ayouevos Tpis mepteOa Tov Bwyov: erecta 6 lepeds 
aitov Adyxyn Emae Kata TOD GTodxov, Kal OVTWS adTov eri THY vyTOdioay 
mupav dAoxavtifov. rovrov dé rov Geopov Atigiros 6 THs Kumpov Bacireds 
KaTéAvoe, KATA TOUS DeAevKov xpdvovs Tov Beordyouv yevdpevos, Td EBos eis 
BovOuciay peracrycas. mpoonxaro o¢ 6 daipmwv avr avOpw7ov Tov Bodv. 

* Eusebius, De Laudibus Constantini, 13, p. 646 b. 

éy S€ Sarapiv. ig’ va repiBodrov ‘AOnvas ‘AypavAdos Kai Acoundovs 
éXavvduevos Tis avyp Tpis wepteOe Tov Bwpdv, Ereta 6 lepeds adrov Adyxy 
€maLe KATA TOV OTOMAXOV, Kal OUTwWS adTov emt THY vyobcicav mupav 
wAokavrilev. 

* Scholia in Demosthenis xix, 303: 

‘ Q > “a a 3 , X ‘4 “A , , € 

Kat Tov év To THS AypavAouv| gore péev pia tov Kéxporos Ovyarépwv F 
"Aypavdros. ev d€ Tw TEnever aris ot ekcovres eis Tors EpyBovus ex raidwv 

“N “A » e€ a »” a ~ 4 e “ 
peTa TavoTAL@v wuvvov vreppaxeiv axpt Oavarov rns Opepayevys. 7 Se 
ioropia avty "Aypavdos kai “Epon xai Tlavdpocos Ovyarépes Keéxporos, ws 
gynow 6 PurGxopos, A€yovor S€ Gru, worA€uov aupBdvros wap "APnvaiors, 
9g »” > 4 , 2? 7 \ , , 
ore Evpodmos €orparevoe kata EpexQews, kat pykuvoyevou Tovrov, éxpyoev 
6 ‘ArdAAwy aradrAayyoerOor, édv Tis dvéAy EavTov brép THs woAEws. 7 

id ” e a eA 2¢/ 2 LA 5 b! ¢€ ‘ 2 
toivuy "AypavAos Exodoa atrnv e€édwxev eis Oavarov: eppupe yap éavTHy éx 

a“ 4 > , A , e \ e X 4 ? 4 
TOU Té€ixovs. Elta dmaddayevTes TOV ToAELOV LEpoV UTep TOvVTOU EoTHOAYTO 
QvTH Tapa Ta MpoTUAaLa THS TOAEWS* Kal éxeioe WuvvoV ob EpyBor wEAAOVTES 
écévar eis ToAcpov. 

* Suidas, s. v. “Apes mdyos: - - - - - "Apetos O€, érel Ta ova 
duxafer, 6 dé "Apys exit tov hovwv. 77 ate Emnge To Sdpv exe év TH mpds 
Tloced@va trép “AdippoBiov diky, ore drextavey airov Buacdpevov 
“AAkirany thv abrov Kat “AypavAov tis Kéxporos Ovyarpds, &s you 
“EAAdvixos év a’. 
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”" Ovid, Metamorphoses, ii, 825-832 : 
Utque malum late solet inmedicabile cancer 
Serpere, et illaesas vitiatis addere partes, 
Sic letalis hiems paulatim in pectora venit 
Vitalesque vias et respiramina clausit. 
Non conata loqui est, nec, si conata fuisset, 
Vocis habebat iter. Saxum iam colla tenebat, 
Oraque duruerant, signumque exsangue sedebat. 
Nec lapis albus erat : sua mens infecerat illam. 


* Scholion in Sophoclis Oedipum Coloneum, 1053: 

- - - EipdAmov yap yevérOar Kypuxa, rot 5¢ EtpoAmoy, rov de ‘Avri- 
dypov, tov dS Movoaiov rov ronryv, Tov S¢ EipoArov tov xaradeifavra. tiv 
puinow Kai tepopavryy yeyovera.. 

” Plutarch, Alcibiades, 34: 

"He yap pucpa xarérAevoey edparo ra TAvyrjpia ry Ged. Apoor 88 ra 
Gpyta IIpagtepyida: @apyynAovos Exry POivovros ardppyta, Tov TE KOopOV 
KadedOvres Kai Td é0s Kataxadwayres. 

Photius, Lexicon, s. v. Ka\Avyrypwa Kai rAvvrypue : 

éoprav évopata: yivovras pev atta: OapynAL@vos pyvos, évvdry pev eri 
Séxa xadAvvrypia, Sevtépg Se POivovros ra wAVYTY pa: Ta pey wAUVTYpLd 
yor dua (Td pera) tov Odvarov THs ‘AypavaAou évrés éviavrod py wAVOnvA 
(ras tepas) éoOyras, xrAr. 

™ Bekker, Anecdota Graeca, i, 270: 

"Aypavros yap tépea pwn yevoévy Tovs Oeods éExdopnoe. T[Avvrijpu 
St xardirae 8a TO pera Tov Odvarov ris ‘AypavAou évds evuavTod pi 
twAVOnvat Tas tepas éoOyras. 

Xenophon, Hell., i, 4, 12: 

katérAevoey és tov Leppard yépa 7 WAuvripia fryev 9 rods, Tov ééovs 
KaTaKkexaAuppevov THs A@yvas, 6 tives olwviLovto averitydeov elvar Kai 
aire Kal ty move: "“AOnvaiwy yap obdeis év tavry TH Byépg ovdevos orov- 
Saiou épyouv roApynoau dy awacbas, 

MC.I.A., ii, 469, ll. 4---of: 

éready of EpyBa. . . e&iyayov 8 x[air] av TadAdda Dl[arnpot xdxeidey 
rédiv cvve|onyayov pera [p]wrds [pera rao] ys edxoopias. 
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™ Suidas, iv, p. 1273, 7: 

ot 5& vopopuaAakes . . . Kal TH TaAAdd: ripv ropmipy exdopovy, ore KopiLorro 
70 davov émi tHv OdAacoay. 

® Photius, Lexicon, s. v. Aourpides : 

Svo0 Kdpae epi TO edos THS "AOnvas. éxadodvro S¢ abra: Kal wAuvrpides: 
otws "Apusropavys. 

 Hesychius, s. v. [pagtepyidar : 

of Td €0s TO dpxaiov THs AOnvas ducrevvivres. 

'' Ktymologicum Magnum, p. 494, 25, S. Vv. Karavirrys : 

*H éxadvupov tivds, } tepwovvn "AOnvnot, 6 Ta KdTw ToD wérAov TIS 
"AOnvas puavopueva drorhivuv. 

®C.I.A., ii, 1369: 

“AyAavpou iépea Padoorpdryn ‘EreoxAéovs AiPadisou Ovyarnp. 

1 "Ednpepis ‘Apxaoroyixy, 1883, 141: 

i€pecav Tloduddos “A@nvas, cal’ tropvnparicpov trys é€ “Apeiov mayou 
BovAns Kai érepwrnpa tis BovAys tov p kat rod Sypov, Td yévos 76 I page- 
epywoav SaBewiavynv "AprAAdv (?), evoeBeias THs wept rv @edv evexer. 

© Hesychius, s. v. ‘Hyyrnpia : 

TaAGOn ciKwv: év yap TH opty TAvvrypiwv péepover waAdOnv ovyKeperynv 
ef ioxddwy dia Td Tovs adTdxOovas Hyepov Kaprov paydiv mpOTov TOV TUKWY. 

™ Herodotus, viii, 53: 

TavTy avéByoav Twes Kata To ipdov THs Keéxporwos Ovyarpos ‘AyAavpov, 
Kai TOL TEP ATOKpHVOU EdvTOS TOU XWpoV. 

™ Polyaenus, i, 21, 2: 

ot émixovpot mpoeAOdvres dpadevor Ta GAG KaTHveyKav eis TO Lepdv THS 
“AypavAov, 

™ Plutarch, Alcibiades, 15: 

Ov pv GAAG Kal THs ys ovveBovrAcevey avTéxerOar Tois "AOnvaiors, Kat 
tov év AypatAov mpoBadXdcpuevov de trois épyBos dpxov épyw BeBarodv. 
‘Oprviover yap dpos xpyjoacba ris ‘Arrixns aupois, xpiOais, dumédots, 
€Xaias, oixeiav roveioOan SidacKxdpevor THY WUEpov Kal Kapmopdpov. 

™ Demosthenes, xix, 303: 

tis 6 Tovs paxpovs Kai Kadovs Adyous SyunyopOv, Kai TO MuAriddov xa 
Td @enioroxréovs Yypiopa avaytyvwooKkwy Kai Tov év To THs "AyAavpov Ta 
ép7Bwv dpxov ; 
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™ Lycurgus, contra Leocratem, 76: 

byiv yap gorw dpkos, Ov duviover mavres of woAtraL, éredav els 75 Anf- 
apxXixov ypapparediov éyypadaor Kai ep>yBor yévwvrar, pyre Ta iepd OA 
KaTaroxuvely pyre TH Tab Aeiev, duuveiy 8 ry waTpids Kal dueivw wapa- 
Sacer. ‘ 

"6 Scholion in Aristophanis Thesmophoriazusas, 533: 

Kara THs “AypavAoyv @pvvovy xara S& ris Llavdpdcov oranwrepor. 
Kata, d€ THs "Epons oby evpyKaper. 

™ Hesychius, s. v. "“AyAavupos : 

Ovydrnp Kéxporos. mapa St "Artixois cal duvvovew car’ airns. Av & 
tépea. THs AOnvas. 

"8 Pollux, viii, 105-106 : 

Kal wpvvov (ot epyBor) év AypavAov ov xatacyvv® Ta dda, ovd 
éyxataXcipw Tov mapactaryy, @ av craxo, duvva@ de Kal trép iepdv xal 
doiwy Kat povos Kal peta mwoA\AGv, Kal tHv matpida ovK éAdTTw 7rapa- 
déow, tAEVew S€ Kal Katapdow, Srdcnv dy wapadéfupat Kal cvvyocw Tov 
dei Kpwovtwv, Kat Tots Oerpois Tois ipumévors mweigopot, Kal ovs Tivas 
GAXovs idpvceras To AROS eupovws: Kai dv Tis dvaipy Tovs Oeapors 7 
py weiOnra, ovx émitpapw, duvya 8€ cal povos Kal pera ravTwv: Kal Ta 
iepa Ta waTpi TYysnow,  totopes Oeoi, "Aypavdos, "Evudduos, “Apys, Zevs, 
@oarrAw, Avia, “Hyepnovy. 

9 Pausanias, i, 27, 3: 

TlapOévo. Sv0 rov vaov ris Todrddos oixotow ob méppw, Kadovor o& 
"A@nvaio. odds dppypdpovs: atrat xpdvoy pév Tia Siactay xovoer rapa. TY 
Ged, mapayevouerns 5€ THs éopris SpHow év vuxti roude avabcical a giow 
éri ras kehadds a7 THS “AOnvas iépera Sidwor hépery, ovre 7 Sidotca Srroidv 
re didwowy eidvia, ovTe Tals pepovoas érverapevais, “Eos 5¢ wepiBoros év 
TH moda THS KaAoupevys év Kyrros ‘Adpodirys od wéppw, kat 8° abrov 
KdOodos tmdyasos attrouary TavTy Katiacw at rapBévory Kdtw pev dp ra 
hepopeva Aeizrovotv, AaBovoar Se GAAO re KopiLovory éyxexadvppéevov, Kai 
Tas pev apidow Hoy TO évrevOer, Erépas dé és tiv dxporokw wapOévous 
dyovow avr abrov. 

Col. Aes hy 1370 

[A]On[va “Amo]A[A]mv[ws - - - “A]q@dvaio[s rv O]vyarépa 
"A[v]Oepéfav] x[at] 6 Oeios Obrs[ddys nai] 7 pytyp Prw|répal 
é[ 26] Popyoaca[y 2] véFyxar. 
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Co. Ay i, 2383: 

"AOn|vg@ Kat [Ila] vipdow - - - os AtovvorxAdovs Tpwepecds [ri] v 
Guyarépa PDiray dvéOynxev épfynpopycacay. 

™C.I. A., ii, 1385: 

"AOnvg “Ayias Nixdpxov Eiwvupeds rv Ovyarépa Hevootpdryy éppndo- 
poioay, Kal 4 pytyp Anu[y]|rpia BovAwvos Taranéew[s] Ovydrnp Kai oi 
ddedoi “A [p] xeros “Extxpdrys BovAwy Hevoddy dveOyxay. 

C.I.A, ii, 1390: 

Tlavapicray Mayriov Mapadwvi[ov 6 raryp] 

kat 4 uyTHP Ocoddry AworBéov é[y Mupwovrrys | 

Ovydrnp Kai ot ddeApot KXeopév[ns kai - - -] 

é] ppndopycacay "AOnve ToAud [8 xat Mavdpdoe] 
aveOnxay. 

™C.I.A., iii, 887: 

... [tiv davrav| Ovyarépa Na[v]owrparny é[ppnpopyoacay ’AGnv¢ | 
TloAudde kai Tavépdo[y avéOqxav é] mi tepjas KadAtor [ois]. 

" Hesychius, s. v. Eppyddpot : 

of ty “Epon émcreAovvres Ta voulopeva. 

"6 Moeris, s. v. Eppyddpor : 

"Arrixas, at tHv Spdcov pépovoa ty “Epon, Fris hv pia tov Kexporidwr, 

7 C.I1. A., ili, go2: 

‘Eppynpdpov raryp pe, rorva, o[oi, Ged, | 
Zapariov wytyp t €Oyx[e X|py[oiun] 

THv onv, Geav[w|. mévre Kai [ovvaipoves. | 
dds 8 ofs pev HByv, ols 5[é yypaoneay KadrOs | 

mC_I.A., ii, 453 b. (p. 418): 

13. ém]édwxe 58 xai riv éavrod Ovyar [épa - - - - - eis Ta 
"Exwavpu. appnpopovoav Bovdd|pevos - - - - - - - Tas 
mpos Tous Beovs Tisas, KTA. 

m™mC_I.A., iii, 822a. (p. 505): 

Wyducapevns THs BovAfs tov p Tedréryn Travxov Kynpeacréws Gv(ydrnp), 
dppypopycaca, Tov éavrfs v[i]ov TAatxov M[é€]uvovo[s "Av]apAvorioy, 
airnoapé[vov ro] dvdpds KA(avdiov) *“Arrie[xod...... 

% Scholion in Aristophanis Lysistratam, 642: 

Appnpdpow : Oi pev da rod a, dppypopia, éradi ra dppyta év xiorass 
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Epepov tH Bew ai rapPevan, of Sé dua Tod € épvedopia. tH yap “Epon 
wopmrevovet, TH Kéxporos Ovyarpi, as ioropel “Iorpos. 

™! Suidas, 320, s. v. "Appndopia : 

Ouoia. i pév da rov GAda, “Appndopia: érady ta appyta év xiorats 
epepov tH Gew ai wapOevan- ci dé da rov €, Epoedhopia: try yap “Epoy 
€xrdpmevov TH Kéxporos Ovyarpi. Kai "Appnddpos, xai “Appnddpor, ai ra 
dppyta pépovea prorypw.. “Appyddpor Kal wavayeis yuvaixes. 

™ Aristophanes, Lysistrata, 640-3 : 

XOP. YN. 
eixorws, érel xAdaoav ayAads EOpapé pe. 
érra pev érn yeyOo evOis Appyddpovv: 
cdr’ dderpis 7 Sexéris otoa Tapynyere 
Kar éxovoa Tov Kpoxwrov dpxtos 7 Bpavpwvioss. 

‘8 Harpocration, s. v. dppydopeir : 

Acivapyos xara IIvOéov, récoapes pév exeporovowvro ot evyéveav 
dppynpdpa, Svo Se éxpivovro, at rns bys Tov rérAov Hpxov Kai Tov dAXwv 
Trav repi airov. Aeuvxyny S éoOnra épdpovv. i SE xpvoia mepreevro, iepa- 
ravta éyivero. 

14 Hesychius, s. v. Appndopia : 

éxarépws A€yovow of ovyypadeis. Kav pev dua Tov € éppydopia, da To 
tis "Epons éyxareAnoOa. rhv mopmrynv: éav Sé dia Tov a, érei éx’ appyrois 
CvverTy. 

185 Suidas, 319, Ss. v., Appyvopopety ('Appypopeiy) : 

récoapes pev éxetporovowvro Trav evyevav, Svo 8 éxpivovro, ail tives Hpxov 
rhs ibys Tov wérAov Kal Tov dAAwy Tov wept aitnv. AevKnv Se écOjra 
épdpovy, el d¢ xpvaia repéevro, iepa tadra éyivero. 

1% Suidas, 823, Ss. v. émwyaro : 

carerckevy, é€eregaro. gore 8 ’Arrixdv. & Bacreds éEmioparo dppyndo- 


4 


pous, olov, xaréArckev, éfeAé~aro. TAdrwv év Noor. 

™ Ktymologicum Magnum, 149, 13, S. v. ‘Appypdpa kat 
"Appypopia. : 

‘Eopriy émtredouperyn TH AOyva, ev Sxeppohopidve pyvi. Aeyerat Se xai 
Sua. roo E, éppypopia. Tapa rd dppyra xai pvorypu dépav. “H édv da 
rov E, rapa tyv “Eponv* ryv Kéxporos Ovyarépa, éponpopia, Tavry yap 
Tyov THY €opTHy. 


[* Mss. “Epov. | 
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*® Etymologicum Magnum, p. 149, 18, s. v. "Appndopeiv : 

To xpvonv éoPira hopeiv, xai xpvoia: récoapes St raides éxeporovotvro 
aT evyeveav appynpdpor do érav érra péxpis evdexa, Tovrwy 8 dvo 
Sexpivovro, ot dia THs bys Tov lepod wérAov ApxovTo Kal TOV dAAWY TOV 
wept avrév. Aeuxny dé écOita épdpovy Kal ypucia, 

* Bekker, Anecdota Graeca, i, 446, s. v. "Appndopety : 

Tévoapes pev éxeporovowvro Tay evyevav, Svo 5 éxpivoyro, al Twes Hpxov 
THS Ups TOU wérAov Kai TOY GAAwY TOV wept aiTyv. AevKyv Se éoOjra 
épopovv. ei 5é xpucia repieOevro, iepa rata éyévovro. 

Pollux, x, 191: 

€ore O€ Kai éX€vy wAeKTOv dyyciov omdpTwov, Ta xEiAn oiotwov, év @ 
épovowy iepa dppytra rots ‘EXevnpopios. ef S¢ BovrAe Kai dAAa Tov lepav 
oxevov, €or. pev tpdopata, Kadeirat S€ iorpiavdv, mporonov, HucpTpov. 
moowvuxov % eos THs lepetas THs Havdpdcov. 

“! Athenaeus, iii, 80, p. 114, a: 

Kparys 5 év B ’Arrucjs Aw2Aé€xrov, Odpyndov xareiobar tov ex TAS TvyKO- 
pads mp@rov ywopevov Gptov—xai tov SHSAMITHN. ovy édpaxe Se ovde 
rov ANASTATON xaAovpevoy, ds tais dppypopas yiverat. 

Cy Ti Ae, 1.430% 


AIIOAAQNOS : EPXO: 
*“AmddAAwvos “Epoov 


“° Aeschylus, Agamemnon, 140, ff: 
TOGO TED EUppwy, KaAd, 
Spdaoet Aerrois parepoy AcdvTwv, 
TavTwVv T aypovopwy piroudorots 
Onpav 6Bpixddro.or Tepmrva, KTA, 
™ Etymologicum Magnum, p. 377, 38, S. v. “Epow : 
Ai év gape yevvnOdioa: 7 ai dmadai Kai Tereiws veo, peTadopiKds, as 
"Apurrovixos év Snpetors. “Epon yap éotw 7 Spdcos. Kai Aicyvdos év 
"Ayapéuvove (Vv. 141) Tots oxdipvous Tov Aedvrwv Spdaous KéKANKE, peTa- 
ppaLwy rovro, - - 
“8 Scholiast on Lucian, Dialogi Meretricii, II, 1: 
Oecpopdpua éopty “EAAjvwv pvotipw. TEeptexovea, Ta 58 adTa Kal oKLppo- 
ddpu. xadeira, wyero S& xara tov pvOudécrepov Adyov, drt, <dre> 
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dvOoroyotca Hypralero 4 Kopyn td rod TXotvrwvos, rote car’ éxeivov tiv 
torov EvBovAeis tis cvBwrns evepev bs Kal ovyxarerdOynoay TH xacpar. 
THs Kopys: eis ovv riysnv tov EvBovAdws purrdicba. rovs xoipous els ta 
xdopara tas Anunrpos cai ras Keépys. ra d¢ carevra trav éuBAnOertw 
eis TA peyapa Karw dvadhepovow dvrAnr pia kaNovpevat yuvaixes KaSapevoara 
TpLOv Huepov Kal xatraBaivovow eis Ta aduTa Kal dvevéyxaca. émiTéaow 
éxit trav Bwpov: dv vouiLovor tov AapBdvovra cal T~ ordpw ovyKare- 
Bdddovra. etpopiav ey. A€yovor Se xai Spaxovras xdrw eva srepi ra 
Xéopara, ovs Ta TOAAG TOV BAnOevrwv KarecOiew: bd Kal Kpdrov yiverba, 
Orotav avTAGow ai yuvaixes kai Stav droriGvrat raAw Ta TAGCpaTa éxeiva, 
iva dvaxwpyowor ot Spaxovres, ovs vouiLover ppovpods Tov ddvrwy. Ta & 
atta Kai dppyropdpua KxaNcirat kai dyerat Tov avrov Adyov Exovta wept THs 
TOY KapTav yevérews Kal TS TaV avOpwrwy oropas,  dvadépovra & 
xdvrav0a dppyra tepa éx oréaros Tov citov KaTeoKevacpeva, pipnpata Spc- 
Kovrwy Kal dvdpetwy cynuatwv. AapBavovor dé xdvov Barrovs Sad 70 
moAvyovoy Tov murov. éuPBddAovrar Se Kal eis TA péyapa oUTwWs KaNovpen 
ddura éxeiva re kai xoipor, ds 757 Epapev, Kal abrot dua TO moAvroxov cis 
owOnpa THs yevérews TOV KapTav Kai Tav avOpwruv olov xapiorypia Ty 
Anpytpt, ered) rovs Anunrpiovs xaprrovs rapéxovea éroincev Hpepov TO Tov 
avOpiruv yévos. 46 pev ovv avw THs EoprAs Adyos 6 pvOuKds, & Se wpoxe- 
pevos puotxds. @eopoddpia dé Kadcirat, Kafdre Oeopoddpos 4 Anpyryp 
KaTovouacerar Tieioa vopous Aro. Oeapous, Kal ovs THY TpopHy topiLed Gai re 
kai xarepyaler Oar avOpwrrovs Séov. 


Clemens Alexandrinus, Protrepticus, ii, 17: 

Tavrnv tyv prvOodoyiav ai yuvaixes moxiAws cata moédw éoprafovou, 
@ecpopdpi, Zxipopdpu, “AppyPdpua, woAvtporws Thy Peppeddrrys 
éxrpaywootoa dprayny. 

“ Pliny, Naturalis Historiae, xxviii, 77 and 78: 

Post haec nullus est modus. iam primum abigi grandines 
turbinesque contra fulgura ipsa mense nudato; sic averti vio- 
lentiam caeli, in navigando quidem tempestates etiam sine 
menstruis. ex ipsis vero mensibus, monstrificis alias, ut suo loco 
indicavimus, dira et infanda vaticinantur, e quibus dixisse non 
pudeat, si in defectus lunae solisve congruat vis illa, inremedia- 
bilem fieri, non segnius et in silente luna, coitusque tum maribus 
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exitiales esse atque pestiferos, purpuram quoque eo tempore ab 
iis pollui; tanto vim esse maiorem. quocumque autem alio 
menstruo si nudatae segetem ambiant, urucas et vermiculos 
scarabaeosque ac noxia alia decidere Metrodorus Scepsius in 
Cappadocia inventum prodit ob multitudinem cantharidum, ire 
ergo per media arva retectis super clunes vestibus. alibi serva- 
tur, ut nudis pedibus eant capillo cinctuque dissoluto. 


“8 Pliny, Naturalis Historiae, xvii, 266: 

Multi et has et talpas amurcas necant, contraque urucas et, ne 
mala putrescant, lacerti viridis felle tangi cacumina iubent, pri- 
vatim autem contra urucas ambiri arbores singulas a muliere 
incitati mensis, nudis pedibus, recincta. 


 Aelian, de Natura Animalium, vi, 36: 

Al xdprae (caterpillars) émwéuovra ra Adyava, taxa Se kai daPGei- 
povew avrd, ardAAvvras St abra, yur TH erysnviov KdBapow Kalaipo- 
pévn ef SteADor préon TOV Aaxavwv. 

* Columella, de Cultu Hortorum, x, 357-362 : 

At si nulla valet medicina repellere pestem, 
Dardaniae veniant artes, nudataque plantas 
Femina, quae iustis tum demum operata iuventae 
Legibus, obscaeno manat pudibunda cruore, 

Sed resoluta sinus, resoluto maesta capillo, 

Ter circum areolas, et saepem ducitur horti. 


Columella, xi, 3, 64: 

Sed Democritus in eo libro, qui Graece inscribitur zept dvr- 
wa0ov, affirmat, has ipsas bestiolas enecari, si mulier, quae in 
menstruis est, solutis crinibus et nudo pede unamquamque aream 
ter circumeat : post hoc enim decidere omnes vermiculos, et ita 
emori. 

5! Palladius, de re rustica, i, 35, 3: 

Aliqui mulierem menstruantem, nusquam cinctam, solutis 
capillis, nudis pedibus contra erucas et cetera hortum faciunt 
circumire. 

1 Pausanias, i, 27, I: 

Keiras 8¢ év r@ vaw ris Toduddos “Epuis EiAov, Kéxpomos elvar Aeyd- 
pevoy dvdPypa, brs xAddwv pupoivys ov cWvorToy. 
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* Harpocr. s. v. éxiBouy : 

Pur0xopos év Sevrépy dyoiv ovrws: “Eay 8€ ris ty "AOnva Ody Poin, 
dvayxaiov éore xai ry Tavddpa (Bekk. Hardpdow) Overy div (era Boos), 
cal éxaXeiro TO Gipa ériBovov. 

™ Photius and Suidas, s. v. zpordvoyr : 

inaridvov & H iépea duprévvutas éemeriBerar 3¢ dard ris iepeias TO odar- 
rovTe: mpordvioy O¢ éxAHOy, Ore mpwry Idvdpod0s (var. read. Iavdupa) 
peta Tov ddeAdov xatrecxevace Tois avOpwros THY ex THY épiwy écO7TA.. 

Hesychius, s. v. mpordnor : 

Ugacua, also a gloss between zpoyovedoa: and xzpdyovo. says: 
mpoywviav’ THY yropnpevov y Adkis. ore 8¢ ihacpdriov souxiroyv, 6 én 
KaAdvydpevos 6 payerpos Oia, as év Aapackw. 

CI. A., i, 322, 1.45: 

Tov Kiovey Tov éri Tov Toiyov TOU Tpds TOD Ilavdpoveiov. cf. also Il. 
63 and 70. 

Mm Cx Lchay 1V5 1S 15r 

ext ro[p mp]os Tov [avdpoceiou aierdv. 

4 Dionysius Halicarnassensis, de Dinarcho 3; Philochorus, fr. 
. 146: 

Kiwy eis tov ras ToArddos vewv eiceA Povo. xai Stoa eis 76 Tlavdpdceor, 
ért rov Bwpov dvaBaoa tov ‘Epxeiov Avs tov two ty éAaig Karéxero. 
wdtpiov & éori rots “A@nvains, Kiva uy avaBaivay eis dxpdmoAy, 

** Pausanias, i, 27, 3: 

Te va S¢ rs “A@nvas Iavdpdoov vats ovvexys éore' Kai 2ore Tdvdpoces 
és tHv mapaxataOyKyy dvairios Tov ddeAPov pdovy. 

CI. A., ii, 481: | 

COvoay 8% Kai Ta BvAAci [a] x[ai éxa]AAcépyoav, du[oiws dé wali ra 
egiryrypu. év dxpordda ty Te ‘AOnve ty Todudd xai ry Kovp[orpd] ow 
xai tH [lavépdo[w xa]i éxadt\ré_pynoay. 

1 Scholion in Aristophanis Lysistratam 439 : 

éx ras Tlavdpdcov 8é xat 4 "A@yva Ildvdpocos xaXcirat. 

11 Pausanias, 1x, 35, 2: 

Tudor yap éx wadood cai "A@yvaio. Xdpiras Avgw nai “Hyeudvyv. 1d 
yap tis Kaprots éorw ob Xdpiros d\Ad “Opas Gvopa: ry St érépa trav 
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‘NpSv vépovow Spot ry Tlavdpdow tipas of "APyvator, @adAw riv Oedv 
dvopaLovres. 
[Plutarch], Decem Oratorum Vitae, p. 839 b. (Isocrates.) : 
dvdxeiras yap év dxpomoAe yxadrxovs év TH opapiorpa, tov ‘Appnddpwv 
KeAntifwv ére rais dv, ws elroy tives. 
® Apollodorus, iii, 14, 1: 
pera S€ rovrov nev AOyva, kai woiycapevyn THs Katadnews Kéxpora 
pdptupa éepurevoey eAaiav, 7 viv év To Tlavdpoce’w Secxvvrat, 
4 Ovid, Metamor., ii, 737-39: 
Pars secreta domus ebore et testudine cultos 
Tres habuit thalaimos, quorum tu, Pandrose, dextrum, 
Aglaurus laevum, medium possederat Herse. 


‘© Plutarch, Quaestiones Conviviales, 659 b: 

SpocoBord yap tais mavoeAnvors padtora SiaryKdpevos, Ws mov Ka 
"Adxpav 6 peAoroios aivrropevos THY Spocov depos Ovyarépa Kai ceAnvys. 

‘ola (pyai) Ads Ovyarnp époa tpéeder kai dias veAdvas.’ 

oUTw TavTaxdev papTupEirat TO THS TeARVNS POs ayav bypaytiKyy Exov 
kal paAaKTixny Ovvapey. 

' Suidas, s. v. Kovporpddos T7 : 

ravtyn S& Oicai pact Td mp@rov “EpiyOdnov év ‘AxpordAe, xait Bwpov 
WpvoarGat, yap drodivddvra ty Ty trav tpodeiuv. 

 Hesychius, s. v. ‘AyAaupides : 

Motpac (MS. pupar) map’ ‘A@nvaiors. 

® Hesychius, s. v. [Auvripue : 

éopty ‘AOnvyow, qv éxi ty “AypavAov tris Kexporos @Ovyarpos ryny 
ayoveey. 

‘® Photius, Lexicon, s. v. TavaOyvata : 

"AOnvyow éopry émi ro bxd Oyoéws yevopevp cvvoixicpy, mpd Tov 
"EptyPoviov rod “Hdaiorov xai Ts. 

"9 Suidas, s. v. xaAxela : 

éopry "AOnvyot, drives "AOyvaa, kadovow . . . . vorepov St td povuv 
WYETO TOV TexVITav, Gt. 6 “Hoaoros évy ry “Artixy xadxov eipydoaro, 
ort 5¢ Evy kat vég Tov Lvaveyrmvos: év 7 Kai i€pear pera trav dppnddpwv 
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Tov wérdov kdLovra: . . . . Pavodnpos S€é pow ov "AOyva dyeobu ri 
éopryv, dAXN “Hodaiory. 

™ Bekker, Anecdota Graeca, i, 239: 

Samvopopia ydp dor. rd Pépew Seirva rais Kéxporos Ovyarpdow ‘Epry 
xat Tlavipdow xai "AypavAw. épépero S& wodvreAds xard twa pvorixdy 
Adyov. Kal ToUTO ézroiovy of woAXNOL: piroTipias yap EexerO. 
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86 Erichthonius and the Three Daughters of Cecrops. 


Tov wérdov SudLovrar . . . . Bavddnpos S€ pyow ovx 'AOnve dyerOar rHv 
éoptyv, GAN’ “Hdaiory. 

™ Bekker, Anecdota Graeca, i, 239: 

Samvodopia ydp cor. Td pépew Seirva tais Kéxporos Ovyarpaow “Epoy 
kat Tlavdpdow Kai "AypavAw. édpépero St roAuvtreAds KaTd Tiva puoTLKOY 


Adyov, Kat TovTo ézroiovy of woAXot- PiAoTipsias yap Elyxero. 
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